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It would be entirely superfluous to intro- 
duce Mary E. Woottey to an A.A.U.W. 
audience. As chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on International Relations, Miss 
Woolley represented the Association at the 
Council of the International Federation of 
University Women last summer. At present 
she is engaged in an extensive lecture tour, 
which will include some A.A.U.W. branches, 
speaking on the international situation. 


Apa Peirce, who is dean of women and 
professor of sociology at Hiram College, 
Ohio, has followed an interest in personnel 
work and vocational guidance since the 
World War. She has directed girls’ club activi- 
ties, done employment work in a factory, 
served as educational director in a large de- 
partment store and as associate dean and 
vocational counselor at Stephens College, 
Missouri, and has published a book on Voca- 
tions for Women. 


Mitprep McCiecian MELvitxz is president 
of the Denver Branch of A.A.U.W. and pub- 
licity chairman for the 1939 Convention. 
Her articles and stories have appeared in 
various magazines, and she is a member of 
the Denver Woman's Press Club and the 
Colorado Authors’ League, both professional 
writers’ groups. Something of the welcome 
that awaits Convention delegates is suggested 
in Mrs. Melville’s comment: 


Being president of the Denver Branch has been one 
of the happiest experiences of my life, and how we all 
love planning for the Convention! It’s great fun 


even though we all are conscious of a great respon- 
sibility. 


Myra Tuomas, who was introduced to 
A.A.U.W. through her delightful sketches in 
the October JourNnat, generously continues to 
aid Colorado writers in conveying something 
of the spirit of the state where the Convention 
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will be held. Miss Thomas is a member of the 
Greeley Branch. 


Esrner ALLEN Gaw, dean of women at 
Ohio State University, was invited to come to 
the University of Chile to give a course on 
tests and measurements in the summer school. 
Her class of between forty and fifty included 
students from Argentina, Bolivia, Equador, 
Panama, Peru, and eight towns in Chile. 
Dean Gaw frequently writes for educational 
periodicals; the September 1938 Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union carried an article describ- 
ing the educational! organization and methods 
which she found at the University of Chile 
and her own interesting experience as a 
teacher there. 


Marion Tatsor has described in the history 
of the Association's first fifty years the incident 
which led her mother, Mrs. I. Tisdale Talbot, 
to suggest an organization of college women 
— a suggestion which resulted in the founding 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, now 
the American Association of University 
Women. Here Miss Talbot shows another of 
the forward-looking contributions of a 
woman whose interests more than fifty years 
ago were forerunners of movements that we 
are apt to regard as exclusively ‘‘modern.”’ 


Epita P. B. Hazrenurst has had a varied 
experience in A.A.U.W. work —as branch 
vice-president, leader of child study groups, 
leader of the consumer group for three years, 
‘national problems’’ chairman, and now 
chairman of the arts, in which capacity she is 
leading a study group on the works of the old 
master painters and also a group on handcraft 
projects. Mrs. Hazlehurst had charge of a toy 
exhibit of the Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
Branch; and the original and highly successful 
consumer exhibit to which she refers in her 
article was put on by the consumer group 
under her direction. 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 
By Mary E. Woo.ley 


UR WORLD — is there any theme more 
O often on our lips, about which we 
feel greater concern? The world of today 
has a relationship to us as individuals 
to an extent never before known. If you 
doubt that statement it is necessary oniy 
to recall the days between Godesberg and 
Munich. There have been other times of 
extremity, but mever has there been a 
time when the individual human being 
felt so keenly that he had a stake in the 
answer to the momentous question: “‘Is 
it peace or is it war?”’ 

It is a world of which we are not proud. 
Days unlike any in history are these days 
in which we are living. Huns and Vandals 
could not have left a trail of destruction 
equaling in barbarity that left in Spain 
and China in the civilized twentieth 
century. The attempt to destroy the mo- 
rale of a people by bombarding non- 
combatants, the aged and the sick, women 
and little children; the wanton attack 
upon home and school, church and hos- 
pital, exceed in ruthless barbarity any- 
thing the world has ever experienced. 

The first charge against the day in 
which we live, then, is cruelty, cruelty 
beyond anything that was thought pos- 
sible on the part of ‘‘civilized’’ human 
beings. It is not only in the field of bom- 
bardment; for the refinement of cruelty, 
the refugee problem leads all the rest. We 
have faint conception in this country of 


An address given at the Armistice Day Peace 
Rally of the Philadelphia Peace Council. 
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the suffering to which our brothers in 
the human family have been and are being 
subjected. Nor have we as yet begun to 
realize the magnitude of the problem 
which has been created, a problem not 
only for our day, but for many days to 
come. 

As a close second to cruelty in the 
human failure of today comes faithless- 
ness. Some of us remember the shock 
when Germany referred in 1914 to her 
broken treaty, as ‘‘a scrap of paper.’’ And 
today? Treaty after treaty has been 
broken; members of the League of Nations 
have ignored their Covenant pledges, 
even some of the nations upon whom the 
League has mainly depended; great na- 
tions have flouted their pledged word in 
the Pact of Paris, not to resort to war as 
an instrument of national policy. 

Faithlessness is the twin of brute force; 
for force as a driving power has one aim, 
namely, to win, regardless of what stands 
in the way. The incredible has happened 
even within these last weeks, — that 
which five years ago, two years, one 
year, would not have seemed possible. 
Might has conquered right; expediency 
has overthrown principle; pledges, prom- 
ises, treaties, have again become mere 
scraps of paper; the juggernaut of the 
dictator has swept over democracy. It 
cannot be — but it has been! We feel that 
we have been living through a night- 
mare and must awake to reality, only 
to find that the nightmare has become 
reality. 
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The situation in 1938 cannot be under- 
stood without a backward look over the 
last twenty years. In spite of the devasta- 
tion and destruction which faced human- 
ity on November 11, 1918, there was 
never a time in all history when the 
world had a better opportunity to turn 
over a new leaf. *‘The war to end war’’ 
was over; long months in the trenches 
had obliterated the thrill of marching 
feet and flying colors and stirring music. 
To a realization of the horror of war, not 
new to humanity, had been added a keen 
sense of its sordidness, a reality which 
had stripped it of its glamour. Men were 
sick of war; ‘‘Never again’’ was the 
determination. 

‘In time of international crisis, for the 
old slogan ‘To the battlefield’ let us sub- 
stitute the new slogan “To the conference 
table,’’’ was the trumpet call from Gen- 
eral Smuts. And to the amazement of the 
world, the conference table was sub- 
stituted. I shall never forget the day when 
the acceptance of the League of Nations 
plan was announced in the morning pa- 
pers. Jt was on a Sunday, a Sunday when 
I was speaking at the morning service of 
Vassar College. As I recall it, my pre- 
pared talk was practically discarded. How 
could one give a talk thought through in 
the quiet of the study, when this new 
plan for world understanding and cooper- 
ation came hot from the anvil where it 
had been struck out by the human mind 
and heart and soul! 


W: couLp spend our time in looking 
backward over the almost twenty-year 
life of the League of Nations, its achieve- 
Ments, its vicissitudes, down to this last 
meeting of the Assembly which opened 
on the day of Hitler's Nuremberg speech 
and closed the day the Munich agreement 
was announced. ‘*‘This has been one of 
the strangest Assemblies and one of the 
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most disappointing in my experience,” 
writes a trained observer. 

Most disappointing and most serious, 
we might as well frankly admit, has been 
the defection of governments upon which 
the League depended, with “‘every princi- 
ple subordinated to the policy of agree- 
ment with the dictators.’’ As I make that 
statement, the remark of an English 
friend in London last August rings in my 
ears: “The United States was responsible 
for the League of Nations and dropped 
the responsibility onto our shoulders.” 

There is no use in attempting to dodge 
the issue, which is our responsibility. 
There can be no real Society of Nations 
with the United States on the outside. 


Monics, with its sacrifice of principle to 
expediency; the desertion of Czechoslo- 
vakia and the consequent weakening 
of democracy throughout Europe; the 
strengthening of the hands of the dicta- 
cor, another way of saying the increased 
domination of brute force over reason; 
that strange ‘‘peace’’ which has led to 
hectic speeding up of the armament trace, 
the world around; all this is not a sudden 
outbreak of insanity. It is rather the off- 
spring of neglected opportunities. 

We are not the only nation in the group 
of those who had a chance and failed to 
improve it. That group is by no means an 
exclusive one! The allies, members of the 
League of Nations, let twelve to thirteen 
years slip by before they called a con- 
ference to redeem their promise of dis- 
armament, precious years in which con- 
ciliatory personalities like Briand and 
Stresemann, trying to promote lasting 
peace between France and Germany, dis- 
appeared from the stage; years when the 
German people were eager for reconcilia- 
tion; years, too, in which the younger 
generation grew up humiliated by the 
unreasonable exactions of the Versailles 
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treaty, humiliation steadily developing 
into bitter resentment. The soil during 
those critical years was being cultivated 
for 1933, Hitler and the dictatorship, and 
the victors in the World War were 
assiduously lending a hand in the cultiva- 
tion. 


Tanaz was still a chance in 1932, when 
on February 2 the long-delayed Confer- 
ence for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments convened in Geneva. Much 
ground had been lost by the protracted 
delay in its calling, — a loss graphically 
illustrated by the hour of its opening, 
deferred from three to four o'clock, that 
the Council of the League might meet to 
consult upon the bombing of Shanghai 
by Japan. For that, again, our failure to 
enter the League was at least one of the 
factors responsible. Following the **Muk- 
den incident’’ in September of 1931 and 
the resulting seizure of Manchuria by 
Japan, the Council of the League, by 
prompt and firm action, might have con- 
trolled the situation. The United Scates 
was not a member of the Council, but 
having large interests in the Far East, 
was called into conference, an obligation 
met with lukewarm interest. As a result, 
Japan was not checked as she might have 
been in the autumn of 1931 and a major 
issue developed. 

That was not the conclusion of the 
whole matter. In March 1932, the ex- 
traordinary session of the League called 
by Dr. Yen, the leader of the Chinese dele- 
gation, was held, a significant session, 
significant for the acceptance by fifty-five 
nations of the ‘Stimson Doctrine,’’ — 
“refusing to recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement arrived at in viola- 
tion of the principles of the Covenant of 
the League or the Pact of Paris.’’ For the 


first time, an aggressor nation had been 
defined. 


But again the opportunity to control 
the aggressor was lost, this time chiefly 
by the failure to carry through the recom- 
mendations of the Lipton Commission, 
a failure leading to the conviction on the 
part of aggressor nations that opposition 
to power politics was limited to words. 
And the result? The invasion of Ethiopia 
by Italy; the march of Germany into 
the Rhine district; the seizure of Austria; 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia; 
the tragic undeclared war in China. 


Tax six months of the first session of the 
Disarmament Conference had its quota of 
lost opportunities. The sub-commissions 
on qualitative disarmament sat for hours 
that ran into weeks and even months, 
without agreement as to what are “‘weap- 
ons of peculiarly aggressive character,”’ 
the Commission on Naval Qualitative 
Disarmament seeing eye to eye only on 
the floating mine. *“The commissions have 
been meeting for weeks without being 
able to decide what are weapons of aggres- 
sive character,’’ Herr Nadolay, leader of 
the German delegation in Dr. Briining’s 
absence, said to me, adding with bitter- 
ness: “It took very few hours to decide 
when Germany was disarmed.” 

June 22, 1932, and the autumn of 1938, 
have a close relationship. I shall never 
forget my own conviction that June 
afternoon, that the Conference, the world, 
were standing at the cross-roads, at the 
parting of the ways. The Hoover plan for 
qualitative disarmament and a one-third 
reduction in effectives and quantitative 
armaments had been presented and ac- 
cepted — by the small powers eagerly; 
by Germany and the Union of Soviet- 
Socialist Republics as a ‘“‘step in the 
right direction’’; by Italy unreservedly, 
“regardless of consequences.’” And then 
the two great powers, that could have 
turned the scale — France and the United 
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Kingdom — damned with faint praise. 
“Security before disarmament’’ — it was 
not altogether a surprise to hear France 
harp upon the old string. ‘A fear that the 
plan of the President of the United States, 
is too simple,’’ from the leader of the 
delegation of the United Kingdom, meant 
that the only resource was to hand the 
Hoover Plan over to the powers for 
“‘conversations,’’ to see what could be 
saved from the wreckage. 

Not much was saved. Four weeks later, 
on the day that the ‘‘Benes Resolution”’ 
was presented, I heard Arthur Henderson, 
president of the Conference, say at a 
luncheon table to Dr. Benes, who as 
rapporteur of the Conference was chair- 
man of the Commission: ‘‘I don’t think 
much of your resolution, BeneS.’’ And 
Dr. Benes answered: ‘‘No, neither do I, 
but it is the best that I could get.” 

May I interrupt myself to say that no 
one in Geneva worked more faithfully 
and ably for international understanding 
and good will than the recent President 
of Czechoslovakia, who has just met the 
tragedy to his country with characteristic 
Christian courage and dignity. 


Ler us face without flinching our own 
share in the responsibility for the past, 
with its neglected opportunities. Better 
still, let us face without flinching our 
own share in the responsibility for the 
future, resolved that there shall be no 
more neglected opportunities. 

It is not necessary to call to the atten- 
tion of any sane person the fact that the 
task has gained enormously in difficulty, 
not only within the twenty years since 
the Armistice, but within the hardly 
more than twice twenty days since the 
Munich agreement. The further strength- 
ening of domination by force, the 
further weakening of the sanctity of 
treaties — that is the heavy price paid 
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for ‘‘Munich Peace.’” Is it peace in our 
time even, or only a brief reprieve? Ex- 
perience of these past years does not lead 
to implicit faith in the word of the 
dictator. 


Waatever the answer that time may 
bring to these questions, one thing is 
assured: never did responsibility for effort 
rest so heavily upon the shoulders of 
those who care for the future of human- 
ity. It is no time to sit by and see what is 
going to happen. 

These days have thrown into high 
relief one gain, namely, the opposition of 
the people to war, with a new under- 
standing not only of its horror, but also 
of its futilicy. “‘The war to end war,” 
“The war to make the world safe for 
democracy,’’ these slogans ring mock- 
ingly in our ears today. To quote the 
President: ‘Victory and defeat were alike 
sterile." 

This experience emphasized other truths, 
among them, that there is no such thing 
as isolation in the twentieth century 
world. I was in New York on the twenty- 
seventh of September, the interval be- 
tween Godesberg and Munich, and every- 
where along the avenue taxis were drawn 
up to the curb, the center of groups, 
listening anxiously, to Hitler’s speech. 


Bor what can we do, ‘‘we, the people’’? 
May I give five suggestions as a partial 
answer? 

Work in season and out of season for 
the creation of an intelligent public 
opinion, determined to remove by con- 
ference the causes of war. 

Work in season and out of season to 
mobilize that opinion and make it articu- 
late. 

Work in season and out of season for 
the strengthening of our own democracy, 
that ‘‘government of the people, by the 











people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.”’ 

Work in season and out of season for 
the education of the on-coming genera- 
tion as world-citizens. May I add what I 
mean by ‘“‘education’’? First, develop- 
ment of thinking power. World problems 
are not insoluble. Would any reasonable 
human being say that the mind of man, 
capable of thinking through the mechani- 
cal problems that have resulted in our 
miracle world of today, is incapable of 
solving the problem of human relations? 
The application of thinking power to 
human problems, that is the first responsi- 
bility of the day in which we live. 

The task demands something more 
than mentality. All my life I have lived 
in the neighborhood of manufacturing 
centers, for years in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, for even more years, on the out- 
skirts of Holyoke, Massachusetts. Ma- 
chinery is familiar to me, I have heard 
many descriptions and evaluations of it; 
I have seen many fine machines — but I 
have never yet seen one that could go 
without power. The machinery for world 
organization could, without doubt, be 
improved, but limitation in the machine 
is not at the heart of the difficulty. ‘‘It 
is not the Covenant of the League, but 
humanity that needs to be reformed,”’ 
said Roumania’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Geneva two or three years ago. 
‘The sin that doth so easily beset us,” 
selfishness, self-interests, self-seeking, — 
that is what has been throwing, still is 
throwing a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery of world organization. Not by 
formulae, but by a change in the human 
spirit, will come the new day. 

And lastly, in these critical days, which 
may determine the future of humanity, 
stand behind the Administration in all 
efforts to meet our responsibility as a part 
of a world of neighbors. 
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What should be the attitude of our 
government toward these world prob- 
lems? I share the wish of thousands of 
workers for world understanding that 
the President of the United States would 
call a world conference on economic and 
military disarmament. 


Le us work courageously and hope- 
fully toward the restoration of the 
League of Nations as the Parliament of 
the world, with the United States of 
America a working member, not simply 
an observer. 

A recent message from Genera! Smuts 
begins: 


Well might the League exclaim in the words of 
Hamlet: ‘‘The world is out of joint. O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right."’ 

What is the case against the League? The League 
is derided as at best a beautiful, unpractical dream ot 
visionaries, and at worst a deliberate device to per- 
petuate the dominance of the victors of the great 
war and to secure their spoils. What is my reply? 
It is true that the Covenant is a vision, but not that 
it is visionary. It is the truest, most realistic vision 
yet seen in the affairs of the world, and simply car- 
ries into world affairs that outlook of a liberal demo- 
cratic society which is one of the great achievements 
of our human advance. The Covenant marks the 
furthermost point yet reached in our progress to- 
wards a cooperative peaceful human society. That is 
its greatness, that is also its weakness. 

But there is no going back. The light, once seen, 
should never sink below our human horizon again. 
That would be a betrayal of those who died in the 
great war, a sacrifice of the generations yet unborn. 
That should be an unthinkable surrender. 


“The distinguishing feature of our 
civilization is the extent to which our 
powers have outgrown our wisdom,”’ is 
the characterization of our age by a 
professor in the University of London. An 
age of power— but not of wisdom. 
**When will ye be wise?’ The exhortation 
comes down through the centuries to us, 
the nations of today. May God grant us 
the power to answer aright. 



















































































































































































UNIVERSITY WOMEN OF WESTERN EUROPE 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE EDUCATED WOMAN'S 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT 


By Adah Peirce 
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HOSE Of us who have been concerned of ‘“‘Unemployment Among the Intel- 
Twith the vocational opportunities of _lectuals.’’ In a conference with the head 
the young college woman of the United of that division and with the woman 
States during these years of depression who heads the vocational guidance bu- 
and recession have long been aware chat reau, my awareness of the seriousness of 
those opportunities have been steadily the educated woman's problems in- 
decreasing. Both the young college creased. 
woman with her new degree and her Eventually I found myself in the office 
parents have been bewildered as they of Miss Marie Butts, the secretary of the 
have come to the educator for aid in International Bureau of Education. Dur- 
solving this vocational problem. Deans ing her many years in Geneva, where she 
of women and others interested in student has long observed educational problems 
personnel matters have in turn realized of the world, Miss Butts has accumulated 
the growing futiliry in their efforts to an amazing amount of information which 
give wise counsel. she graciously gives with simple di- 

It was my good fortune to be able to ___rectness. 
spend the firse six months of this year in 
studying this problem of vocational op- ken following three questions are the 
portunities for college women in some of major ones on which I asked Miss Butts’ 
the European countries. There I found help: *‘Are the vocational opportunities 
those interested in women’s progress very for women increasing or decreasing in our 
much concerned over the steadily decreas- western civilization? If so, why? What 
ing opportunities for theeducated women. do you consider the best vocational op- 
Also I learned that this situation was portunities for women today?’’ Her 
attributed not only to the economic answers were: 
chaos of western democracies but also to “Yes, vocational opportunities for 
the steadily increasing seepage of propa- women are steadily decreasing. That de- 
ganda regarding the position of women crease is due to two things: (a) unemploy- 
from the totalitarian states into those ment in democratic countries which is the 
countries which are trying to maintain result of economic chaos; (b) propaganda 
the principles of democracy. regarding women’s position in the totali- 
In Geneva, Switzerland, I discovered tarian or fascist states. 
that the International Labor Office has “It is recognized that the woman with 
set aside an entire division for the study exceptional training and ability in the 
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democratic state is still able to reach the 
top in whatever vocation she chooses; 
but the woman of just standard training 
and ability is being relegated more and 
more to routine jobs and to those so- 
called ‘service vocations’ which have 
developed from those fields of activities 
that have long been considered woman's 
normal function, e.g. nursing, social 
work, teaching — but seldom adminis- 
trative work in any of these. It is believed 
in Geneva that the totalitarian states are 
responsible for this emphasis upon ‘serv- 
ice vocations’ for women. Their educa- 
tion of women for this work is excellent 
in methods and techniques and as a 
result is most effective, but the alert 
people in the international offices believe 
that the fundamental principles of edu- 
cation of women in the totalitarian states 
would be morally wrong in democratic 
states.”” 

Luncheon with Miss Butts and a bril- 
liant woman editor of Geneva resulted in 
a further development and expansion of 
these three fundamental statements on the 
retrogression in women’s opportunities 
for employment. 


Tue interview with the Polish woman 
who heads the Vocational Bureau brought 
this additional statement: ‘‘Men and 
women should be considered as ‘different 
but equal’ in all their relationships, and 
if their interests run contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted paths, they should be 
allowed to develop them.”’ 

During my stay in Geneva, a committee 
tepresenting six or eight of our western 
countries met there under the sponsorship 
of the League of Nations for the purpose 
of studying ‘“The Status of Women.”’ I 
was fortunate in meeting and talking 
with some of these women at a small 
dinner party given in their honor. Their 
awareness of the modern woman's prob- 
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lem is illuminating. The report of their 
investigation will provide interesting 
material when it is published. 


I pip not have the necessary credentials 
to make it possible for me to get au- 
thentic information in Germany. How- 
ever, a brilliant young English woman, 
who is both a linguist and a trained social 
investigator, has written such an excel- 
lent report of her findings that I believe I 
am safe in quoting from her report, 
which indicates, as Miss Butts did, that 
the fascist states have a large share in the 
responsibility for these current voca- 
tional problems for women. In her book, 
Women Must Choose, Hilary Newitt makes 
the following reports regarding Germany: 
The /sét-motiv is motherhood, and closely follow- 
ing come the ideas of sacrifice and service: 
“Woman belongs to the house and her sphere of 
work is sufficiently determined by the popular slogan 
of the five K’s — Kiiche, Keller, Kinderstube, Kran- 
kenstube, Kirche; (kitchen, cellar, nursery, sick- 
room, and church). Women’s feminine feeling is 


rightly called upon to foster and care for these 
instincts."’ 


Again Miss Newitt a Nazi 


writer as saying: 


quotes 


“The opinions held about a woman's profession 
today are less favorable to technical, town jobs, and 
more favorable to those within the province ot 
primitive woman's sphere, close to the people, the 
home, and the earth. House and agricultural jobs are 
more favored than a few years ago, whilst a more 
natural and right judgment rejects the formerly 
over-rated intellectual professions — it no longer 
matters whether we show the same intellectual 
capacities as men, we must merely fill a place where 
our feminine work is needed — women no longer 
study medicine from a scientific interest, but from 
their motherly desire to help and care for others.” 


These quotations from Miss Newitt’s 
book are surely enough to give evidence 
of the vocational opportunities which 
she found for women in Germany. She 
sees all the problems of women as being 
clearly divided according to the political 
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ideals of Fascism, Socialism, and Western 
Democracy. 


Tae Italian woman is a Mediterranean 
and belongs to a culture which had never 
given her the political, social, or eco- 
nomic freedom which her Nordic German 
sister had acquired before the advent of 
Fascism. But in the development of the 
present Italian totalitarian state, the 
Italian woman is certainly not allowed 
the freedom for her individual develop- 
ment which the women of the western 
world have been fighting for during the 
past century. Miss Newitt quotes Il Duce 
as follows: 

**Woman is reserved to the family and must be a 
good housewife, a good wife and a good mother. 
When she has fully satisfied this unavoidable duty, 
she has fulfilled her duty towards the State and not 
otherwise. If afterwards, and according to economic 
conditions, some little time still remains to her, she 
may be allowed to use it in Aid Associations, but 
only on the condition that, with the excuse of dedi- 
cating herself to this secondary duty, she does not 
neglect the primary one.” 

I had a few letters of introduction to 
Italian women and was able to confirm 
Miss Newitt’s reports of Italy in my own 
conferences. It is astounding to see how 
even the women of aristocratic birth and 
training are upholding the fascist prino- 
ciples regarding women. A charming 
contessa, who told me that she was a 
gtandmother, invited me to a small inti- 
mate tea in her home one afternoon where 
I met a few of her personal friends and a 
professor and his wife from an English 
university. I was delighted with the 
graciousness of this elderly aristocrat who 
at her tea both remembered the eccen- 
tricities of different nationalities regard- 
ing food and was able to converse flu- 
ently in Italian, French and English. But 
her loyalty to the present Italian fascist 
state was most evident. She insisted that 
Italian women today have the same op- 
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portunity for higher education that men 
have; but with the next breath said, ‘‘Of 
course no Italian woman wants to go 
into medicine — no Italian would have 
a woman doctor. Women may study law, 
but no Italian woman would go to the 
bar — also no Italian woman would 
make a spectacle of herself by sitting in 
parliament.’ 

In other words, the Italian woman is 
allowed to follow only those lines of 
activity which are indicated by the Dic- 
tator of the State and is in no way a free 
agent to follow her own interests. In fact 
she is forbidden to belong to any inter- 
national organizations which might stim- 
ulate her to try to get out of her mold. 
Three years ago the Italian branch of the 
International Association of University 
Women was dissolved and the woman 
with a university degree can only belong 
to her own national organization. 


I, sucu is the fate of the educated woman 
in the two strongest fascist states, what 
is to be the result if they gain more 
power and their influence spreads? 
Educational programs in democratic 
countries are a bit muddled in their plan- 
ning. The governments are seeing the 
need for better-trained women in “‘service 
professions’’ even in governmental posi- 
tions and are trying to offer attractive 
inducements. But the women’s organiza- 
tions are not willing to have women’s 
opportunities limited to service profes- 
sions and are fighting to keep broader 
fields of education open. The develop- 
ment of educational programs in these 
democratic countries seems to be para- 
lyzed by the stupendous problem of giv- 
ing equal educational opportunities to 
both men and women in a world of eco- 
nomic chaos which certainly does not 
allow equal vocational opportunities. 
Women of all western European democra- 





cies are recognizing that statements are 
being revived for use against them which 
they thought had been silenced in the 
late nineteenth century or early twentieth. 

The head of the university women’s 
organization of Geneva believes that the 
vocational opportunities for university 
graduates of Switzerland are steadily de- 
creasing. She believes that universal 
unemployment is largely responsible for 
this, but thinks that the large majority 
of Swiss women are too docile about the 
situation because they consider their 
position so much more fortunate than 
that of the women of their neighboring 
fascist states. But the Swiss Association 
of University Women feels a great re- 
sponsibility for changing these condi- 
tions and is constantly fighting every 
legislative measure against women, e.g., 
reduction of salaries and discharging of 
married women. 


Fascn university women seem to be 
having fewer vocational difficulties than 
those of other western democracies. Ac- 
cording to the chairman of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the French 
Association of University Women and the 
Secretary-General of the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, this situation 
is the result of two things. First, France 


still has vivid memories of what women : 


proved they could do during the World 
War. Second, the French woman seldom 
goes into university work unless she is 
equipping herself for some definite pro- 
fession. A careful bit of vocational work 
is done with each student at the end of 
her secondary school work to decide 
whether or not she has the mental and 
physical ability as well as the economic 
Opportunity to continue in her prepara- 
tion for a profession which requires uni- 
versity training. The government pro- 
vides ample opportunities for scholarships 
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for the student with the brilliant mind 
but few financial resources. When a 
French woman enters a profession, she 
continues regardless of whether or not 
she is married, and there is no discrimina- 
tion against her because of her sex in 
financial remuneration. 

The former secretary of the C. R. B. 
(the Commission for Relief in Belgium) 
Educational Foundation, Inc., in Bel- 
gium, says there has been a distinct cur- 
tailment in professional opportunities for 
the educated woman during the last ten 
years. Again this curtailment seems to 
come largely as the result of unemploy- 
ment and fascist propaganda. There also 
seems to be a curious revival of nine- 
teenth-century doctrines of the Catholic 
Church which dominates Belgium; it is 
using the old slogan, ‘‘The woman's 
place is in the home with children.’’ But 
the university woman believes this slogan 
has been revived largely because of fear 
of depopulation — since the World War 
there are still two women to every man. 
Unless bigamy becomes universal, it is 
difficult to see how every woman can 
have a husband and children. 


Enctanp presents the greatest variety 
of conflicting opportunities for educated 
women of any of the democratic coun- 
tries. I spent over three months in Eng- 
land studying the vocational problems of 
her women and during that time had 
interviews with a number of headmis- 
tresses of girls’ schools and women’s col- 
leges, various social workers, and some 
employment offices. I found that English 
women have an excellent organization 
for working with these problems, called 
London and National Society for Wom- 
en’s Service. I believe the following brief 
statements will effectively summarize my 
findings in England. 

To begin with, relatively few English 
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women have had much interest in ad- 
vanced education beyond their secondary 
schools. Almost invariably the girl who 
enters university work has some definite 
profession fairly well planned for. The 
number of professions open to women is 
steadily increasing, although there is still 
some strange forbidden territory, such as 
a woman barrister’s pleading a case in a 
law court, or a woman doctor's prac- 
ticing surgery. But as a whole English 
women think their vocational oppor- 
tunities are increasing — again, largely 
because of what they proved they could 
do during the World War, and because 
even today there are one million and a 
half more women than men in England 
and it is thus impossible for all to marry. 

But this increase of opportunity is 
simultaneously repressed with legislative 
restrictions against married women’s 
work, and the salaries of all women who 
may be doing the same work as men. The 
English Civil Service, which absorbs a 
large number of women with university 
degrees, is one of the leaders in the rigid 


regulation that no married woman shall 
continue with her work and that women 
always receive lower pay than men 
doing the same work. But the English 
university women are well aware of their 
problems and are organizing in their 
attempts to solve them just as effectively 
as their predecessors were organized to 
gain suffrage. 


Axe the university women of the United 
States who are safely established in their 
Own careers as well aware of the voca- 
tional problems which the future college 
woman must face as those women of 
equal ability and training in some of the 
western European countries? Of course 
the women must assume their just share 
of unemployment which has resulted 
from the economic chaos of our country. 
But undoubtedly we must be alive to the 
danger which threatens our democratic 
principles if we allow fascist propaganda 
to influence vocational opportunities 
which are available for the young college 
women in the United States today. 





COLORADO'S PIONEER WOMEN 


THE STORIES OF “FIRST WOMEN” 
A PATH FOR OTHERS 


By Mildred McClellan Melville 


> 


orty years before the first Englishman 
Fianded upon the Atlantic Coast, Span- 
iards, entering the back door of America, 
set foot upon the soil which became the 
Commonwealth of Colorado, where a 
drama of romance and daring was destined 
to be played. 

Early as was the date of the Spaniard’s 
coming, there had been earlier residents 
upon the green mesas of southwestern 
Colorado, for between 1230 a.p. and 
1274 a.p. the Basket-Makers and Pueblo 
Cliff Dwellers had 
formed a civiliza- 
tion there. Quite 
unknowingly, In- 
dian women of 
these tribes were 
being true to 
woman's trust — 
creation and pres- 
ervation — for it is 
only through the 
study of the ruins 
of those early 
homes that any 
conjecture can be 
made as to the life 
of Colorado’s thir- 
teenth century 
citizens. 

In 1276 a.p. a 
twenty-four-year 
drought began, 
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which drove the Cliff Dwellers from 
the mesas. This region was later claimed 
by the Utes — the Indian tribe whose 
Chief Ouray was respected by the white 
man as the most intelligent of all chiefs, 
and whose wife, Chepita, is spoken of 
with pride as a splendid Indian woman 
who, with Chief Ouray, brought peace 
between the Utes and the white man. 

There were no white women in those 
thrilling days when Colorado history was 
none made by trappers, traders, explor- 
ers, whose names 
are household 
names now—Pike, 
Kit Carson, St. 
Vrain, Jim Bridg- 
er, Bent Brothers 
— men who las- 
soed the great 
plains country 
into uneasy sub- 
servience and set 
the stage for the 
mMext act in the 
drama of wresting 
gold and silver 
from the hills. 

In the year 1858 
the first white 
woman came to 
the state in the 
person of Countess 
Catrina Murat, 
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who settled with Count Murat on the 
west bank of Cherry Creek. A few 
weeks later Augusta Tabor came with 
her husband, H. A. W. Tabor, to Cali- 
fornia Gulch to live the first chapter 
of Silver Dollar, which was climaxed 
with the coming of Baby Doe, known as 
the most beautiful woman in Colorado. 
A second woman, Mrs. Mary Ball, joined 
the Tabors, and Mrs. Thomas Wolff set- 
tled near the Murats. 

Three of these women made Colorado’s 
first flags, significant to the state as was 
Betsy Ross’s first flag. Countess Murat 
made hers in 1859 from a red merino skirt. 
It was unfurled from the Eldorado Hotel 
built by the Count, who earned his money 
shaving miners for a nominal fee, and 
Horace Greeley for five dollars. 

Mrs. Hall’s flag, the first in California 
Gulch, was made from a blue sunbonnet, 
a red dress, and stripes of white muslin, 
put together in a flag to ease her home- 
sickness. 

The making of Mrs. Wolff's flag is an 
interesting story. As the settlers ap- 
proached Denver’s site in a covered 


wagon, an Indian visited them with a 
pumpkin as an offering. When he ordered 
Mrs. Wolff to take the pumpkin, she 
slapped him for his impudence, an act 
which made the Indian whirl away on his 
pony in anger, and the settlers tremble 
with fear of an attack. At sunrise a squaw 
rode into camp, asked to see the squaw 
among the whites who was brave enough 
to slap her chief, and thereupon invited 
Mrs. Wolff and her husband to dinner. 
Mrs. Wolff, with tears of thanksgiving 
blurring her eyes, fashioned a peace-offer- 


- ing — an American flag — from the only 


usable material she had, her baby’s silk 
quilt which had been the gift of her 
mother. 

So important was Countess Murat’s 
nursing and cooking to the welfare of the 
settlement, Auraria, that General Lari- 
mer, upon hearing of a new crowd of set- 
tlers coming, gave the Murats property on 
the east side of Cherry Creek because he 
wanted the Denver side to grow, and 
knew that settlers would stop where this 
woman lived. 

In the new group of pioneers was Mrs. 
William Byers, whose husband was 
Denver's first newspaper publisher, and 
who herself began her philanthropic ca- 
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reer by organizing a Ladies’ Union Aid 
Society to assist the sick and unfortunate. 

Through the 1860's Colorado history is 
filled with stories of ‘‘first women.’’ From 
Lawrence, Kansas, came Mrs. Anna Arch- 
ibald Holmes, who erased the brand of 
‘‘tenderfoot’’ by being the first woman to 
climb Pike’s Peak, before going on to 
Pueblo to be its first school-teacher. In 
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Camp Collins, Fort Collins now, Eliza- 
beth Keyes Sttatton arrived from the east 
by covered wagon and opened a school in 
Aunty Stone’s cabin, which still stands in 
Fort Collins as a museum and meeting- 
place of the town’s Pioneer Association. 
In Denver Miss Ring conducted a school 
on the banks of Cherry Creek. 

General William J. Palmer's wife 
brought Canon J. Kingsley to lecture, and 
Miss Kate Goss invited the town to 
gather in her parlor and sing to the ac- 
companiment of her piano, the only one 
in the settlement until Mr. and Mrs. 
George Clark brought a square one inlaid 
with gold. 

In Canon City Mrs. Thomas Macon’s 
piano saved her from being scalped. When 
Indians threatened her, she shut her kit- 
tens in with the keyboard, and told her 
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visitors the thing was bewitched. They 
believed her when they heard the kittens 
walk over the keys, and fled in terror. 

Mrs. John Pierce, wife of the first sur- 
veyor general, entertained Louis Agassiz, 
who lectured in Central City. There the 
annual Play Festival today carries out the 
early cultural traditions of the rugged 
mining town. 


It was in Central City that Beth Vin- 
cent created the Library Association and 
Lecture Series, with Bayard Taylor as a 
speaker. An invitation was sent to Charles 
Dickens, with the offer of a fee of five 
hundred dollars, in spite of his American 
Notes. 

In Central City while Douglas, the 
great shoe manufacturer, cobbled miners’ 
boots, and Pullman dreamed of train 
berths to be made like miners’ bunks, 
Mrs. Maxwell learned the art of taxi- 
dermy, and sent the first woman taxi- 
dermist’s exhibition to the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia; Helen Hunt 
Jackson became noted as a poet; and Mrs. 
James Belford, whose husband sacrificed 
a much-needed pair of boots so that he 
could present her with Longfellow’s 
translation of Dante just published, or- 
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ganized a Dante Club and received recog- 
nition as a Dante authority by the Na- 
tional Dante Society. 

Mrs. Belford worked on details of a 
Lincoln highway connecting east with 
west, was the first woman to serve on the 


Ser School House in Colovade “Boulder 


State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
and was a trustee of both Greeley Normal 
and the Agricultural College. 

The later sixties showed women’s ac- 
tivities in education. Mrs. Evans, wife of 
the governor, endowed the Woman's 
Chair as the Mary Lowe Dickinson Chair 
of Belles Lettres under the charter of 
Colorado Seminary, now Denver Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Elizabeth Iliff Warren gave 
$100,000 for a theological school. St. 
Mary’s Academy, now Loretta Heights, 
had its beginning with the Sisters of 
Loretta from Kentucky, and Wolfe Hall, 
later Wolcott, an Episcopal school, 
established with Mrs. Mary King Rei- 
chard as its first principal. In Pueblo the 


Misses Gulliford taught in the Methodist 
Seminary. 

The seventies, with the establishment 
of statehood, brought women’s activities 
into other channels, — suffrage groups, 


W.C.T.U., and the State Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, important as a ground 
upon which women learned to speak in 
public, to organize, and administer. 
Sarah Platt Decker was its president. 

From women’s efforts came suffrage, 
the appointment of a police matron — 
the second in the United States — the es- 
tablishment of the first day nursery, the 
State Industrial Home for Boys and Girls 
separately, free employment bureaus, 
open shelves in libraries, a traveling li- 
brary, free dispensaries. 

Since 1880 Colorado’s social and cul- 
tural development is the story of brilliant 
women who fulfill Webster’s definition of 
a pioneer: ‘One who starts something — 
makes a path for others.”’ 
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Mary C. C. Bradford, as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, originated 
the standardization plan for schools. 
Mrs. Fred Dick’s Child Welfare Bureau 
functions importantly today. Mrs. Charles 
Dennison’s Mothers’ Congress has grown 
from the parlors of Wolcott School to the 
State Parent-Teacher Association. Mrs. 
W. S. Peabody’s six years of effort to in- 
terest the Federal Government in pre- 
serving the ruins of the Cliff Dwellers has 
resulted in Mesa Verde National Park, 
where Peabody House honors this far- 
seeing woman. 

Anna Louise Johnson was the first free 
kindergarten teacher, a worthy student of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Mrs. J. K. Brown's 
att salon was Denver's forerunner of art 
interest. Helen Ring Robinson and Agnes 
Riddle paved the way for women in 
politics by serving in the Senate. Mary 
Lathrop, first woman lawyer, and Dr. 
Edith Root, and Mary and Elizabeth 


Bates, both doctors, were pioneer profes- 
sional women. 

Helen Loring Grenfell introduced the 
leasing system of school lands, which 
has been of great value to the state. Emily 
Griffith's Opportunity School may not 
have been conceived in a day which we 
call pioneer, but as an idea *‘ which makes 
a path for others,’’ as Webster says, no 
story of Colorado’s pioneer women can be 
complete without mention of this woman 
who saw a plan for adult education and 
made it practical and workable. 

Colorado will always pay tribute to 
these women who made this state their 
home, not by chance, but by choice, 
whose hands fashioned the first flag 
to fly here, whose minds conceived edu- 
cational growth, whose sympathetic 


understanding of human needs made 
them give lavishly of their money, time, 
and talents to the social needs of its 


people. 








FIVE WOMEN OF SOUTH AMERICA 


PIONEERING EDUCATORS OF PERU AND CHILE 


By Esther Allen Gaw 


T was my good fortune to teach in the 
I summer school of the University of 
Chile in January 1938, and on the return 
trip to visit Peru. In Santiago I met the 
educators, and was especially delighted 
with the intelligent social attitudes of 
the women whom I met. In Peru, also, 
there was opportunity to meet some dis- 
tinguished and capable women. I cannot 
write of all the interesting women whose 
acquaintance I made, but members of 
A.A.U.W. may be interested in a brief 
description of five who have done brilliant 
pioneering work in their own countries. 


WoMEN oF Peru 


From interesting conversations with 
Sra. Mercedes Gallagher de Parks during 
my visit and from her letters and books, 
I will attempt to describe her. 

I suppose her education must have been 
that of a young woman who could have 
what Peru and the European continent 
would offer to a rich young woman of 
good family. She has been twice married. 
I met three children, a daughter and a son, 
both married and with little children, and 
a young daughter who has recently re- 
turned from education in an English 
Catholic school. There is also a young 
son. There is evidently a pleasant, agree- 
able family life centering around a great 
house in a suburb of Lima, where children 
and grandchildren amuse themselves gaily 
at a swimming-pool, and talk about 
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world affairs or art equally gaily. Mr. 
Henry J. Parks is an American engineer. 
The younger daughter told us that she is 
an American. Sra. Parks told us that she 
considers herself a Peruvian. 

Sra. Parks has been an important leader 
among the women of Peru and Lima, 
having been president of the National 
Council of Women of Peru. At present she 
is one of the vice-presidents of the In- 
ternational Council of Women — the 
“right-wing women’s international or- 
ganization,’’ to quote her own descrip- 
tion. Sra. Parks is the first to represent 
South America on the Board. 

As originator of the Patronato de 
Menores, Sra. Parks, in my opinion, 
showed remarkable creative ability. There 
had been a law enacted by which minors 
found delinquent could be cared for out- 
side of the courts, but there was no 
machinery set up for such action. For a 
year Sra. Parks read everything she could 
find concerning procedures for the protec- 
tion and re-education of juvenile delin- 
quents in all other countries. She then 
went to the Peruvian authorities and 
asked that the local Council of Women be 
given the care, education, and placement 
of such children. She outlined a plan by 
which the women in the Council could be 
protectors and counselors of the children. 
Much good, comparable to that done by 
the Big Brothers and Big Sisters in our 
own country, has come out of this volun- 
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teer organization of women formed in 
1928. 

Being an active citizen is not enough 
for Mercedes Gallagher de Parks. She is 
also a writer, in English and in Spanish. 

Sra. Parks’s three books in English, 
published by London firms, are Problems 
of Personal Life — a translation of Keyser- 
ling’s La Vie Intime; Introduction to Keyser- 
ling; and Shadows on the Road, a book of 
ramblings about Europe giving inter- 
pretations and evaluations of writers, 
artists, and composers. In 1937 she pub- 
lished a book in Spanish on a theory of 
esthetics, not unrelated to her earlier 
work. 

That book, La Realidad y el Arte, gives 
Sra. Parks’s philosophy of art, as well as 
her philosophy of life, as that of ‘‘cease- 
less striving.’’ Feeling that there was 
“esthetic interest in the air,’’ Sra. Parks 
wrote her theory of esthetics particularly 
for the Peruvians. The best exposition of 
her theory that any artistic expression is 
a triumph over difficulties, comes in her 
chapter on architecture. There she uses 
the skyscraper of New York to illustrate 
her point. 

In proportion to the size of the original impulse 
will be the attempt to solve esthetic difficulties. This 
is the true explanation both of the cathedral and of 
the skyscraper; not that the cathedral is struggling 
toward the skies, or that there is not space in Man- 
hattan for the office building, but rather that the 
American will-to-power had to show itself in gen- 
uinely artistic form. . . . New York is one of the 
most truly artistic cities of the present world, equal 
to Venice and Toledo. . . . The Chrysler building 
is a great cultural monument and is living proof 
that the unconscious racial spirit of the United States 
is greater than one would believe if we judged by 
their conscious manifestations. A beautiful sky- 


scraper — there are only a few — gives us the same 
sensation as a choral of Bach. 


Sra. Parks is of Irish-Spanish inheri- 
tance, and in appearance essentially Brit- 


ish. She speaks Spanish and English with 
equal facility and brilliancy of vocabu- 


lary. Although she prides herself on being 
Peruvian, she is really a citizen of the 
world, and a woman from whom the 
women of our portion of the Western 
Continent can learn much. If she is not 
formally a teacher, as are the others de- 
scribed, she is informally and essentially 
a teacher, in so far as a teacher is one who 
helps others to learn and to put their 
learning into action. 


Tae formal teachers in Peru are repre- 
sented in my acquaintance by Srtas. Em- 
ilia and Victoria Barcia Boniffatty. 
(Because they have worked together so 
closely, I shall count them as one of my 
five South American women.) Paradox- 
ically, so far as I can judge, they are the 
sole representatives of ‘‘progressive’’ 
teaching in the elementary schools of 
Peru, and therefore are prophetic rather 
than representative. They are provoca- 
tive in their ideas, amazing in their en- 
ergy, and women of vision and prophecy 
of what education in Peru may become. 

In 1918, after education in Spain, these 
two Peruvian sisters returned to Iquitos, 
a Peruvian city far up the Amazon River. 
There they started what they called Un 
Jardin de la Infancia for underprivileged 
children aged two to seven. This school 
was so successful that the central govern- 
ment of Peru called them over to Lima to 
discuss the possibility of organizing other 
schools of this kind in the country. 

I wish I could carry over to the printed 
page the vividness of the dramatic and 
adventurous chronicle of the difficulties 
that preceded the ultimate establishment 
of such a school in Lima. Ingredients of 
the story are a revolution in the govern- 
ment of Peru; an unsuccessful attempt to 
graft the new progressive education on- 
to the old antiquated form; Un Jardin de 
la Infancia in a public park, where the 
Srtas. Barcia and the children had nothing 
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but six rugs as their complete equip- 
ment; the final sympathy and cooperation 
of the government; and a rich man who 
became the godfather of the project. 
Now these two teachers, with many 
others to help them, teach five hundred 
underprivileged children to be clean and 
happy, to draw, read, plan and work. 
Srta. Emilia Barcia is called the organizer 
of such schools in all of Peru. Srta. Vic- 
toria Barcia is the director of the school in 
Lima, and anorher sister is director of 
the schoo! in Iquitos. Srta. Emilia Barcia 
has been in the United States this sum- 
mer, partly for her health, and partly to 
study American progressive teaching. She 
has a short article about the school in 
Lima in the November number ‘of the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. 


WomeEN or CHILE 


Tue three women of Chile of whom I 
will make brief mention are Srta. Aida 
Parada; Sra. Amanda Labarca Hubertson, 
Catedratica de Filosofia; and Dra. Irma 
Salas Silva, all of them teachers. 

Srta. Parada is director of the Primary 
Experimental School for Girls. In that 
school, under a council of primary school 
teachers and with the advice of the In- 
stitute of Psychological-Pedagogical Re- 
search, a great many experiments have 
been worked out. The Dalton plan has 
been tried and adapted to Chilean uses. 
There have been investigations into the 
organization and planning of the school 
system, resulting in the use of all sorts of 
physical and school measurements and 
methods of keeping such records. Plans 
for various grades have been made. For 
instance, an article in the Boletin de las 
escuelas primarias describes in detail the 
language objectives of the second grade. 

The same issue of the Boletin has articles 
on specific problems of language and 
methods of teaching to solve such prob- 








lems, on teaching arithmetic, on teaching 
music and physical education, and one by 
Srta. Aida Parada on art education in the 
primary school]. All of these articles are 
written in a desire to formulate the psy- 
chological and educational bases of such 
teaching in a child-centered school. 

Srta. Parada is a beautiful and intelli- 
gent young woman. She had one year of 
study in Columbia University, and the 
program described above naturally shows 
the influence of that center. Srta. Parada 
is interested not only in education, but 
also in the women of her country. She is 
one of the leading spirits in an associa- 
tion of women who are trying to formu- 
late plans for intelligent education in cit- 
izenship, perhaps something like that 
of our League of Women Voters. 

I owe a great deal to Srta. Parada per- 
sonally, because she was the Ayudante in 
my teaching. I showed my plans to her, 
and was helped by her suggestions. After 
I had written what I wished to say, she 
helped me smooth out the awkward 
phrases in Spanish which an American 
might easily use. She did everything to 
make it easy to conduct my classes and to 
meet the needs of my students. 


Msg uxvrration to go to South America 
came from Amanda Labarca Hubertson, 
representative of the government in the 
University of Chile, inventor of the sum- 
mer school, and its director. Amanda 
Labarca Hubertson carries her husband's 
name only, which is unusual in South 
America. She was a precocious young girl, 
graduating from the Liceo Le Brun de 
Pirochet of Santiago when she was only 
fifteen years old She received at that 
time, as is the custom after passing cef- 
tain entrance examinations of the uni- 
versity, the title, Bachiller en Filosofia 
Humanidades. The liceo in which she 
took her preparatory and college work 
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was an unusual one of the epoch in Santi- 
ago, with a modern attitude toward the 
education and status of women. 

On finishing the work of the liceo, 
Amanda Labarca studied four years fur- 
ther, probably in a normal school, and 
received the title, Profesora del Estado, 
the degree which entitles a person to 
teach in the Chilean schools. She im- 
mediately became a teacher and sub-di- 
rector in Normal School No. 3 in Santi- 
ago. At about this time, also, she was 
married to Guillerato Labarca Hubert- 
son, a professor in the university and a 
well-known writer. 

During the years 1903-9, Amanda 
Labarca, in addition to her directing and 
to her duties as secretary of the National 
Education Association of Chile, took a 
very active part in the literary and social 
life of Santiago. She presented her critical 
and literary writings at the Ateneo de 
Santiago and in 1909 wrote her first book. 
She also became editor of La Revista Ped- 
agogica, issued by the educational associ- 
ation in which she was so active. 

From 1909 to 1914, Sra. Labarca and 
her husband traveled in the United 
States and made a protracted stay in Paris, 
where she pursued studies at the Sor- 
bonne. The impressions from these trav- 
els were brought to her country when she 
lectured before the University of Chile on 
women in the United States, and aroused 
so much interest that the first grouping of 
women into a club was formed in Chile. 
This was called El Circulo de Lecturas de 
Senoras. At this period, she was also lit- 
etary correspondent of the magazine, 
Familia. From 1916 to 1918 she was direc- 
tor of the girls’ Liceo No. 5 in Santiago. 

Again she went to the United States to 
study secondary education, acting as cor- 
tespondent for two papers of Santiago, 
and also publishing a book, En Tierras 
Extranas. In 1922 Amanda Labarca be- 


came the first woman professor in the uni- 
versity. She occupied a chair of psychol- 
ogy and philosophy, and in this capacity 
edited a text in philosophy for use in 
teaching in the liceos of Chile. After 
1928 she did not teach for several years, 
because there was a change to a govern- 
ment which was not friendly to her. In 
1934 she returned to her work in the Uni- 
versity of Chile and has published several 
books since. She has always taught in the 
summer school while directing, and has 
been visiting professor also in Panama and 
Argentina in recent years. 

Sra. Labarca is small, dark, vivacious, 
talks very quickly and with decision. The 
Chileans are proud of her and her achieve- 
ments. She has great influence in the uni- 
versity because of her progressive ideas 
and ability to carry them out. 


I; Is IMPOSSIBLE to make comparisons 
about the abilities and services of the five 
women of whom I am writing. But if 
ability and interest combined with ex- 
perience and preparation are to be the 
criteria of great possibilities, Irma Salas 
Silva, whom I describe last, is by no 
means the least outstanding of these 
women of South America. 

She has had experience in the educa- 
tional system of her own country, and 
completed her doctorate at Columbia 
University. Few women of South Amer- 
ica can take the North American Ph.D., 
partly because of the rate of exchange in 
money, and partly because the South 
American system articulates so badly into 
the North American that most students 
cannot give the years necessary to get our 
degree. 

Dra. Irma Salas after her experience at 
Columbia returned to an extremely ad- 
vantageous position in Santiago, where 
her intelligence and enthusiasm have real 
effect. She is not only director of an ex- 
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perimental coeducational liceo, but also 
has classes in one of the normal schools, 
and has taught in the summer school of 
the University of Chile. 

As director of a liceo, Dra. Irma SAlas 
has complete freedom to create a modern 
secondary education suitable to Chilean 
needs. This liceo is unusual in being open 
to both boys and girls. Since the liceo 
corresponds most nearly to a combination 
of our high school plus two years of col- 
lege, the ideas of Irma Salas have a very 
wide influence among young adult citi- 
zens of Santiago. 

She has prepared texts for her liceo 
with the aid of her teachers, whom she 
has taught to organize and write up the 
material for the courses of study. Since 
there are practically no modern texts in 
Chile, and since the libraries are so un- 
organized, this was an almost super- 
human task. Dra. Salas has also brought 
living social studies into the school it- 
self. The older students, who correspond 
to our freshman or sophomore college 
students in chronological age and experi- 
ence, make studies of the living condi- 
tions, food, clothes, etc., comparable to 
any such studies made here by juniors or 
seniors in college. 

In addition Dra. Salas has taught her 
teachers to use objective tests as a measure 
of their teaching. These tests are based on 
the materials used. Dra. Salas has used 

the unit plan in her secondary and junior 
college teaching with much success. She 
has also made Spanish adaptations of 
several North American tests of general 
intelligence. Dra. Salas because of her 
whole-hearted and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the methods of teaching for active 
citizenship and because she understands 
the modern tools and methods of such 
teaching, as well as because of her stra- 
tegic position in Chile, is going to be a 
great force in that democracy. 





University WomMEN oF South AMERICA 
At rirst thought we wonder why these 
women and others like them do not have 
any definite and clear-cut contact with 
such an organization as the A.A.U.W. 
A brief description of the South American 
system of education, coupled with a 
realization of the requirements for mem- 
bership in the A.A.U.W. or the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women, 
will show the difficulty. First of all, 
those women in South America who go to 
any university are very few in actual num- 
ber. And in addition the university de- 
gree is the equivalent of our Ph.D. or 
M.D., which is far more than is required 
of the usual member of A.A.U.W. 

When the young women of South 
America attend a colegio or liceo, they 
receive about the equivalent of a junior 
college education in the United States. 
If at the end of such education they suc- 
cessfully pass the entrance examinations 
for the university, they receive the de- 
gree, Bachiller de Humanidades. In some 
sense, this degree corresponds to our B.A. 
or B.S., but represents less actual college 
work. 

Many, if not all, of the women who 
study beyond the liceo prefer to go to the 
normal schools in order to prepare for 
teaching, since there are many oppor- 
tunities for employment in that occupa- 
tion. The normal schools, again, do not 
give any degree which corresponds to our 
B.A. degree. In my opinion there should 
be developed some way of admitting to 
the I.F.U.W. at least those women who 
have prepared for teaching, and who have 
a title Profesora representing the equiva- 
lent of our college of education work. 
The women of South America need the 
contact with our university women, and 
our university women need the contact 
with the educated women of South 


America. 








BEGINNINGS OF CHILD STUDY 


FROM “INFANT OBSERVATION IN THE ’80's 
TO THE A.A.U.W. PROGRAM TODAY 


By Marion Talbot 


= name of Emily Talbot is familiar 
to the members of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, for they 
have heard the story of how the vision 
came to her in 1881 of the great contribu- 
tions to education which might come 
through the cooperation of the oncoming 
generations of college women. It is not as 
generally known that Mrs. Talbot also 
initiated the organized study of infant de- 
velopment in the United States which was 
shortly to be taken up by the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae and later devel- 
oped into the broad child study movement 
which is now one of the important con- 
cerns of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

Mrs. Talbot's formal education was 
limited to what was given by a country 
district school in the 1840's, but at the 
age of sixteen she successfully took charge 
of an unruly school in Augusta, Maine, 
and later directed a small private school 
in Baltimore. At the age of twenty-two 
she married Dr. I. T. Talbot. After a long 
period spent in European travel, the 
young couple settled in Boston, on whose 
intellectual and philanthropic life they 
made a deep impress throughout their 
lives. In spite of frail health and the cares 
incident to bearing and rearing six chil- 
dren, Mrs. Talbot became a director of 
the Massachusetts Infant Asylum in 1868. 
In 1879, recognition of Mrs. Talbot's 


> 
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gifts and interests led to her election as 
secretary of the Education Department of 
the American Social Science Association, 
and member of a committee with Dr. 
W. T. Harris and Henry Barnard to study 
the kindergarten system. 

Mrs. Talbot’s first report as secretary 
of the Education Department was a sur- 
vey of the activities of the department 
from the time of its organization in 1869. 
There is a familiar ring to some of the 
topics presented. Art in Schools, Uni- 
versity Education (on which Louis Agas- 
siz made some trenchant comments), 
Coeducation, Congressional Aid for Col- 
leges, Women as Trustees of Colleges, 
School Supervision with special regard to 
the health of children and the hygienic 
condition of schools, are subjects that 
have not yet lost their interest. 


A. very suggestive and critical report on 
kindergartens was presented at this meet- 
ing, and suggestions for further study 
were definitely made. Undoubtedly Mrs. 
Talbot’s experience as a young mother 
stimulated her at that time in her efforts 
to promote the study of little children. 
Readers of Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s Prog- 
ress will remember how, in 1831, Bronson 
Alcott set himself to make ‘‘observa- 
tions’ on his first child, Anna, before she 
was ten days old, and continued his task 
with accuracy and self-abnegation as 
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Louisa and Elizabeth appeared as ‘‘In- 
fants’’ to be observed. 

Later on, Mrs. Talbot’s friendship with 
Louisa Alcott led naturally to an ac- 
quaintance with her father, and she 
learned not only of his ‘‘observations’’ of 
nearly forty years before, but of Hip- 
polyte Taine’s paper on Infant Develop- 
ment, published in 1876, and of Charles 
Darwin's Biographical Sketch of an Infant, 
published in 1877. Mr. Darwin based his 
paper on observations he had made 
thirty-seven years before. Mr. Darwin 
said in his paper that he ‘felt sure that 
the period of development of the several 
faculties will be found to differ consid- 
erably in different infants.’’ The great 
scientist seems to have learned a fact that 
almost every mother, no matter how ig- 
norant, knows. 


‘ion study of these and other records 
made by men of outstanding scientific 
philosophical reputation led Dr. Harris 
and Mrs. Talbot to believe that the devel- 
opment of children might well be studied 
in a more systematic way, and at the sug- 
gestion of the American Social Science 
Association, its Department of Educa- 
tion undertook this difficult task. A ‘‘Reg- 
ister of Physical and Mental Develop- 
ment’’ was prepared and quite widely 
distributed, chiefly among parents, not 
only in the United States but in foreign 
countries as well. 

Mrs. Talbot spent the summer of 1881 
in Europe with her husband and visited 
Mr. Darwin in order to present the invi- 
tation of the American Social Science As- 
sociation to attend its meeting in Septem- 
ber. The account which she gave later of 
her five-mile drive from the station with 
the carriage belated by the extreme heat 
reads like a bit from an English tale. Ar- 
riving to find the family already seated 
at the table, Mrs. Talbot was met at the 


door by both Mr. and Mrs. Darwin, who 
“gave her a welcome warm enough,”’ as 
the account related, ‘‘to take in the whole 
American Association rather than a sin- 
gle member of it.’’ After a lively talk, 
Mrs. Talbot extended the invitation, but 
Darwin responded that he was too old 
Che was seventy-two) to take so long a 
trip or even, as was hoped, to form a 
committee in England for the observa- 
tion of infants. He asked if he could help 
in some other way, and his response was 
a communication to the Association.! 


Axx tue session of the Association in 
September 1881, the chairman, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, made an opening address on ‘“The 
Education of the Family and the Educa- 
tion of the School,’’ closing with the 
following statement in regard to the pro- 
posed study of child growth and develop- 
ment: 


Social science is gradually concentrating its atten- 
tion on this most important matter of family our- 
ture. The problem is, how to assist the family with- 
out destroying its sacred privileges of privacy and 
self-management; how to interfere without under- 
mining individual freedom; how to increase self- 
help instead of diminishing it. . 

The noble woman who, as Secretary of this De- 
partment of Education. has inaugurated a system of 
inquiry into infant growth and development (Mrs. 
Emily Talbot of Boston), has undertaken an enter- 
prise which promises very great effects in the direct 
promotion of the education of the family. She has 
devised a plan by which to interest the mother in 
her child’s growth, and which will induce her to 
watch and record the steps of development in the 
unfolding of the faculties of the soul. 

It does not so much matter what the statistics will 
show, as it does matter that the mother shall learn 
to study the growth of her child, and learn what con- 
stitutes a stage of progress, and how to discover and 
remove obstacles to this growth, as well as to afford 
judicious aid to the child’s efforts at mastering the 
use of his faculties. One intelligent woman who is 
interested in this subject will kindle an interest 


1 Miss Marion Talbot is the possessor of this let- 
ter as well as of Mrs. Darwin's note. 
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which will spread throughout an entire town. The 
wisdom gained through these observations will ex- 
tend gradually to all families, and will elevate the 
character of infant education incalculably. 

When the mother becomes observant of the ac- 
tions of the child as a matter of education, and when 
there comes to be a stock of generalized experiences 
on this subject, how much will be done toward cor- 
recting evil tendencies upon their first manifestation! 
It is a trite remark, that the shaping of a tree is an 
easy affair if undertaken while it is a sapling, but 
impossible after the tree has attained its growth. 
The education that goes on within the family is the 
object which now calls with most importunity on us 
for our attention as students of social science. 


A portion of Mrs. Talbot’s report at 
this meeting, as secretary of the Educa- 
tion Department, had reference to the 
subject of infant development: 


The importance of making some systematic effort 
to record the development of infant life has occupied 
the thoughts of many people in various countries for 
a long period, and observations of isolated cases have 
been made, such as those by Mr. Alcott, on a group 
of children fifty years ago, in Pennsylvania; that by 
Taine, on the ‘Development of Language in a Young 
Child’’; that by Charles Darwin, on the “‘Expres- 
sion of the Emotions,’’ and by Professor Preyer on 
“Psychogenesis."’ 

In a more madest way, and from the impulse of 
strong parental feeling and curiosity rather than 
from any deliberate intention of making a scientific 
investigation, mothers here and there, in this and 
other countries have kept a diary of the physical and 
mental development of their children. It was sug- 
gested at the last General Meeting of this Associa- 
tion that in this field was a work which ought to be 
seriously undertaken, and that this Department 
should begin the difficult task. 

The value of the suggestion was confirmed by dis- 
cussion; advice was sought from men of science and 
psychologists, gentlemen eminent in their special- 
ties; correspondence was opened with distinguished 
Europeans, and one result may be seen in a simple 
and concise register which, in the form of circulars 
and by reprints in many different newspapers in this 
country and in England, has reached tens of thou- 
sands of readers, and brought to this Department a 
wide and interesting correspondence. 

It is too soon to announce results; too soon to for- 
mulate any theory of the physical and mental devel- 
opment of children, but we are already in possession 
of interesting facts. We have hundreds of mothers 


engaged; many of whom have been trained in our 
universities and colleges to make investigations with 
accuracy, and to weigh evidence with candor. With 
patience and perseverance we hope that this De- 
partment may soon make such progress in the collec- 
tion of facts as to justify the attempt, that in the 
course of the next decade a continued series of ob- 
servations, in large numbers, may reveal order in the 
variations and phenomena, and that some portion ot 
the secret of the mental and physical development ot 
infants may be discovered. 


At the same meeting Dr. Harris read a 
letter from Mr. Alcott giving notes from 
his observations on his oldest daughter. 


Maanwarte replies to the schedule had 
been pouring in and it was evident that 
great interest had been aroused. But the 
day of the typewriter had not arrived and 
every letter and every inquiry had to be 
answered by hand. Even Mr. Darwin's 
letter to the Social Science Association 
was written by his own hand. The Asso- 
ciation had no funds with which to meet 
any of the expenses of the elaborate and 
difficult research involved in this pioneer 
attempt to gather facts on infant develop- 
ment. Mrs. Talbot carried on her secre- 
taryship until 1886, but the cares of her 
family and her limited strength were 
serious handicaps and gradually the enter- 
prise was abandoned. 

Her daughter’s absorption in the exec- 
utive duties of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, whose growth Mrs. 
Talbot watched with keen interest and 
to which she gave wise counsel, made the 
home at 66 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
a center for the collegiate interests of 
women; and groups of women, officers, 
and committees were meeting there fre- 
quently to lay the broad and deep founda- 
tion on which the American Association 
of University Women was later to rest. 

The movement for study of child 
development, however, was not dead. 
Curiously enough, it took a new lease on 
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life by indirect steps as it had in the be- 
ginning. The first undertaking of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae was a 
study of the health of college women, 
since it had been maintained quite gen- 
erally that women could not carry on in- 
tellectual interests without physical dis- 
aster. The searching inquiry made by a 
committee, whose chairman was Annie 
G. Howes (later Mrs. Barus), proved to 
the satisfaction of experts and critics that 
there was no ground for opposition on 
this score. The results showed, however, 
that physical conditions during child- 
hood, especially in the schools, were not 
as favorable as they should be. So the sub- 
ject opened up step by step. 


Av tue annual meeting of the A.C.A. in 
1890 it was decided to try to find out the 
causes for withdrawal from college. The 
preliminary report of the chairman of the 
Committee on Withdrawals from College, 
Miss Annie E. Allen, was read and dis- 
cussed. It was then voted to appoint a 
committee to ascertain what had been 
done already and bring recommendations 
as to what the Association might do in 
regard to investigating the general sub- 
ject of the development of childhood. 
Mrs. Barus was made chairman of this 
committee and served until 1897, when 
Miss Milicent W. Shinn took her place. 
In 1891 the committee was authorized to 
perfect a plan by which the Association 
and its branches could carry on work 
and study in the field of child develop- 
ment. 

In 1892 the committee recommended 
the adoption of a schedule for observa- 
tions on child life, and in 1893 it was re- 
ported by Mrs. Barus that not one sched- 
ule but a series had been prepared. In 
1894 two significant events took place. 
Milicent W. Shinn appeared in rolls of 
the Association as a brilliant leader in 
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child study, and an appropriation of fifty 
dollars from its meagre treasury was 
actually made toward the publication of 
results which had been secured and for 
the use of the committee. 


Tue story of the following years is too 
long to narrate. From every quarter came 
accounts of interest in child labor, child 
legislation, reform schools, etc., while on 
the other hand the problem of securing 
individual responsibility in carrying on 
cooperative studies became increasingly 
difficult to solve. This part of the story is 
told in considerable detail in the History 
of the American Association of University 
Women. Mention must be made, however, 
of the epoch-making establishment in 
1912 of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau whose first chief, Julia C. Lathrop, 
had held in 1893 the Hull House fellow- 
ship maintained by the Chicago Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Another significant event was the de- 
cision in 1922 to use the services of a per- 
manent educational director to guide and 
promote the activities of what had be- 
come the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Since 1923, direction 
from the national Headquarters has been 
given for study in child development, 
which has continued as a major field of 
interest in the Association as shown by 
253 groups reported for 1937-38. 

The steps taken had been halting, but 
none the less courageous and intelligent. 
Volunteer unpaid service had been given 
generously through the years, but the 
time had come for professional service. In 
the Hall of Fame of the Association the 
names of Annie Howes Barus, Milicent 
W. Shinn, and their associates should al- 
ways have a place and be remembered for 
the devotion and skill with which they 
laid the foundations on which today’s 
widespread efforts rest. 
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LETTER OF MR. DARWIN TO MRS. TALBOT 


Down, BeckgenuaM, Kent 
Raitway Station, OrpincTon, S.E.R. 
July 19, 1881 
Dezar Mapa: 

In response to your wish, I have much pleasure in 
expressing the interest which I feel in your proposed 
investigation on the mental and bodily development 
of infants. Very little is at present accurately known 
on this subject, and I believe that isolated observa- 
tions will add but little to our knowledge; whereas 
tabulated results from a very large number of ob- 
servations, systematically made, would probably 
throw much light on the sequence and period of de- 
velopment of the several faculties. 

This knowledge would probably give a foundation 
for some improvement in our education of young 
children, and would show us whether the same sys- 
tem ought to be followed in all cases. 

I will venture to specify a few points of enquiry 
which, as it seems to me, possess some scientific 
interest. For instance, does the education of the 
parents influence the mental powers of their children 
at any age, either at a very early or somewhat more 
advanced stage? This could, perhaps, be learned by 
schoolmasters or mistresses, if a large number of chil- 
dren were first classed according to age and their 
mental attainments, and afterward in accordance 
with the education of their parents, as far as this 
could be discovered. 

As observation is one of the earliest faculties de- 
veloped in young children, and as this power would 
probably be expected in an equal degree by the chil- 
dren of educated and uneducated persons, it seems 
not impossible that any transmitted effect from edu- 
cation could be displayed only at a somewhat ad- 
vanced age. It would be desirable to test statistically 
in a similar manner the truth of the often-repeated 
statement that colored children at first learn as 
quickly as white children, but that they afterwards 
fall off in progress. If it could be proved that educa- 


tion acts not only on the individual, but by transmis- 
sion on the race, this would be a great encourage- 
ment to all working on this all-important subject. 

It is well known that children sometimes exhibit 
at a very early age strong special tastes, for which no 
cause can be assigned, although occasionally they 
may be accounted for by reversion to the taste or oc- 
cupation of some progenitor; and it would be inter- 
esting to learn how far such early tastes are persistent 
and influence the future career of the individual. In 
some instances such tastes die away without ap- 
parently leaving any after effect; but it would be de- 
sirable to know how far this is commonly the case, 
as we should then know whether it were important 
to direct, as far as this is possible, the early tastes of 
our children. It may be more beneficial that a child 
should follow energetically some pursuit, of however 
trifling a nature, and thus acquire perseverance, than 
that he should be turned from it, because of no future 
advantage to him. 

I will mention one other small point of inquiry in 
relation to very young children, which may possibly 
prove important with respect to the origin of lan- 
guage; but it could be investigated only by persons 
possessing an accurate musical ear. Children, even 
before they can articulate, express some of their feel- 
ings and desires by noises uttered in different notes. 
For instance, they make an interrogative noise, and 
others of assent and dissent in different tones; and it 
would, I think, be worth while to ascertain whether 
there is any uniformity in different children in 
the pitch of their voices under various frames of 
mind. 

I fear that this letter can be of no use to you, but it 
will serve to show my sympathy and good wishes in 
your researches. 

I beg leave to remain, dear madam, yours faith- 
fully, 

Cartes Darwin 
To Mrs. Emiry Tatsor 





PUT LIFE INTO YOUR EXHIBITS 


POINTERS FOR A.A.U.W. GROUPS ON MAKING 
DISPLAYS COME ALIVE 


By Edith P. B. Hazlehurst 


NYONE who has seen the big crowds of 
A excited people of all ages, classes, 
and races surging through the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia realizes that 
Franklin Institute has given the type of 
exhibit which is seldom found — the 
type which seems to “‘hit people where 
they live.’’ The secret seems to be that the 
exhibits live and really do things. In an 
ordinary display a little label tells how 
the thing works and what it will do. At 
the Institute you press a button and the 
article shows you what it can do. 

It is true that our A.A.U.W. study 
groups cannot set up a Franklin Institute 
in every town, but some of them are doing 
the next best thing. They are making 
their exhibits come to life. They see to it 
that a well-informed person accompanies 
each display. Labels are frequently hard 
to read, and the strain of trying to read 
them takes away from the joy of the occa- 
sion. Most people pass on rather than read 
the written explanation. If an attractive, 
well-informed girl stands at each table 
and volunteers the important informa- 
tion people do not pass on. They stop 
and frequently become so interested that 
they ask questions and are loath to 
go on. 

In a consumer exhibit, for instance, a 
label might tell what tests to run to find 
out whether a piece of material is silk or 
tayon; but the display becomes ever so 
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much more interesting if someone is 
actually running the tests and the visitor 
is able to see the reaction. 

Of course the first requisite of any suc- 
cessful exhibit is to select exhibitors who 
have made a thorough study of the field. 
This point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. Before the Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, Branch put on its consumer ex- 
hibit, described in the Journat of Janu- 
ary, 1937,'certain members of the consumer 
study group made intensive studies of the 
commodities represented — hosiery, silk 
and rayon, sheets, dairy foods, wool, 
silver, canned goods, meats, and also 
labels and helps for consumers. Only 
members who were thoroughly prepared 
and really expert in their fields were as- 
signed to tables. In each case a year’s 
study was boiled down into the ten-min- 
ute talk given by the exhibitor, and each 
talk was carefully rehearsed and checked 
to make sure that it included all the im- 
portant points and was unbiased and 
tactful. 

The talks should all be prepared as if 
the speaker knew that one of the coun- 
try’s finest experts would be there to lis- 
ten and ask questions. Experts do come. 
Their presence is not embarrassing if the 


1A complete account of this highly successful 
exhibit is available from national Headquarters on 
request. — Eprror’s NoTB. 
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speaker is as well prepared as she should 
be. She must be able to answer questions 
and must have planned her little talk so 
carefully that she can give the most im- 
portant facts in about five or ten minutes, 
without notes or faltering. This applies 
to every type of exhibit. The speaker 
should not wait for visitors to ask ques- 
tions. Frequently the people who want 
the information most have not given the 
subject enough study to know how to ask 
questions. If the speaker fairly effervesces 
with information at the sight of an ap- 
proaching visitor, there will be no dull 
moments. 


A tox show may be conducted in much 
the same way as the consumer exhibit, 
dividing the exhibits into departments or 
tables. Some groups will have the tables 
arranged with toys appropriate to the 
various ages. Other groups find it wise to 
have the departments showing toys 
which help to develop the child physi- 
cally, toys which develop him socially, 
toys which develop his talents and skills, 
etc. At each table a girl explains the pur- 
pose of her toys and which things are ap- 
propriate to which ages. 

There seems to be an increasing interest 
in the study of art. Since some groups are 
studying the works of the masters, and 
others are studying handcrafts, there will 
naturally be great variety in their ex- 
hibits. 

I seldom pass through an art gallery 
without wishing that someone would 
make the pictures come to life. The stand- 
ard exhibit shows the painting with a 
label telling the name of the artist. That's 
about all the information you have. But 
if a speaker were present to tell something 
about each picture — not dates and tech- 
nical terms, but a few homely and human 
incidents in the life of the artist, some- 
thing about the scene or characters in the 


picture, and why it is great — people 
would be fascinated. 

For an art exhibit of paintings it is 
wise to hang them about the walls of a 
ballroom or other large room, and to 
place a speaker beside each painting. It 
will be the speaker’s business to know a 
great deal about a particular painting, 
and to volunteer such bits of interesting 
information as she can give in five or ten 
minutes. She should be able to answer 
questions for those who wish to linger. 
It is surprising to see the thrill little chil- 
dren get from works of the masters if the 
exhibit is conducted in this way. 

In an arts and crafts exhibit, the pur- 
pose is to show people what can be done 
with the hands and to encourage them to 
develop their own talents. This means 
that in addition to a display of what has 
been done, there should be demonstrators 
at each table showing the tools needed 
for the particular craft. The exhibit will 
take on an added interest if two or more 
girls are actually at work, showing the 
different stages in making a piece and ex- 
plaining what they are doing. 


Taz principles given for these four ex- 
hibits may be applied to any type of ex- 
hibit whatever. The first thing to do is to 
decide whether the purpose is to give 
facts which will help the buyer, facts 
which will develop a love and under- 
standing for something, or facts which 
will help people create something. Then 
only such facts should be used as will 
have the desired result. 

The cost of an exhibit need not be great. 
A little salesmanship will usually per- 
suade the hotel manager to give the ball- 
room free of charge for one day. A com- 
promise might even be made by promising 
to have the annual banquet there. The toy 
and art exhibits will cost little or nothing 
in money because the stores will gladly 
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lend anything which can be returned. By 
careful managing a consumer exhibit can 
be arranged for anywhere from $10.00 to 
$25.00. 

Although well-informed demonstrators 
are necessary to give life to the exhibit, 
it is never wise to allow a merchant or an 
artist who has pictures for sale to speak 
at the display tables, lest people feel that 
it is an advertising feature. To have 
someone with a financial interest speak 
will also create an unfriendly feeling 
among merchants and artists not invited 
to speak. 

It is not wise to hold an exhibit more 
than one day, for the following reasons: 
If the demonstrators talk every moment 
of the time for about seven hours, as they 
usually do at the Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, exhibits, the voices will not be 
available the next day. Many families can 
spare the mother one day, but it is a little 
more difficult to do without her for a 
two-day stretch. Few hotels will give 
a ballroom free for two days. In a 


consumer exhibit perishables such as 
meats, milk, and opened canned goods 
have to be replaced; this adds to the 
cost. 

Exhibits may take a great deal of work 
and time, but they are also a lot of fun 
and well worth the effort. Branches that 
are afraid to undertake things requiring 
study and work usually do not grow in 
membership as fast as branches that are 
more active. 


No AMOUNT Of newspaper advertising 
can possibly bring a branch the recogni- 
tion and big returns that result from a suc- 
cessful public exhibit. It seems only right 
that a group of college-trained women 
should do something, as a group, for the 
community. Many projects have been 
undertaken, and many of them are worth 
the consideration of other branches. The 
main point is do something, and leave no 
stone unturned in making it a big success. 
If the project happens to be an exhibit, 
make the exhibit come to life. 





+ TOLD IN BRIEF « 


VASSAR SUMMER INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS, 1939 


In 1924 the Trustees of Vassar College 
created ‘‘the Division of Euthenics,’’ and 
in so doing officially recognized that 
family life and parenthood were worthy 
of serious study and scientific research in 
a leading woman's college. Ellen H. 
Richards defined euthenics as ‘‘the better- 
ment of living conditions, through con- 
scious endeavor, for the purpose of secur- 
ing more efficient human beings,’’ and 
with this objective the Vassar Summer 
Institute of Euthenics was established 
fourteen years ago. 

The Institute, as most A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers know, brings together each summer 
parents, teachers, doctors, social workers, 
and other professional men and women, 
for six weeks of study devoted to the wel- 
fare of the family. Since the family is the 
major concern of the whole program, the 
Institute’s School for Children is an 
essential and integral part of all Institute 
activities. Children from, two to ten years 
of age whose fathers or mothers, uncles or 
aunts attend the six-weeks’ session are 
enrolled in the school, and have their own 
living quarters and a twenty-four-hour 
program suited to their respective ages 
and interests. 

A.A.U.W. members are doubtless fa- 
miliar with the general outline of the 
Institute’s program. In the summer ses- 
sion of 1939, however, some new plans 
will be carried out, incorporating sug- 
gestions that have come from faculty, 
students, and members of the Advisory 
Committee on Euthenics who are at- 
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tempting to evaluate the work of the 
Euthenics Institute. The new program is 
being planned in terms of three conference 
groups or seminars, each of which will 
function as a workshop. In other words, 
the program of each group will be de- 
veloped by the students and faculty 
together in the ways most appropriate to 
the questions, problems, and interests 
of the individuals who form the group. 
One such seminar, called the Con- 
ference Group on Development and Guid- 
ance, is planned for parents, teachers, 
social workers, doctors, ministers, and 
administrators who are concerned with 
problems of human relations. Their pur- 
pose will be to learn from and with each 
other the contributions which knowledge 
and understanding of the facts of normal 
development can make to the welfare of 
homes, schools, churches, and com- 
munities. This group will work as a 
whole, but for discussion purposes will 
be divided, as the occasion arises, into 
three sub-groups which will concern 
themselves primarily with development 
and guidance of the young child, the 
adolescent and young adult, and the 
mature or older individual, respectively. 
A second seminar, the Conference 
Group on Human and Natural Resources, 
is being planned primarily for teachers 
of the natural and social sciences in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as well as 
in colleges. Emphasis will be on bringing 
together data, methods, and materials 
from all fields which shed light on prob- 
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lems of controlling environment and con- 
serving human and natural resources. 
Men and women who have a definite and 
developed interest in science, even though 
they are not professionally working in 
science, will also take part in this semi- 
nar. All students enrolled will be able to 
work on specific problems or interests 
which concern them, but the focus will 
be on acquiring background material 
which will enrich and supplement their 
own particular fields. 

The third conference group is on the 
Conservation of Family Resources. This 
seminar is being planned very specifically 
for young college graduates who are 
married, or expect to be married shortly, 
and find themselves faced with the tech- 
nical and human problems presented by 
limiting budgets. Emphasis in this group 
will be on efficient management of the 
family income from the point of view of 
consumer economics, learning the specific 
skills and shortcuts best adapted to pre- 
serving esthetic standards as well as 
saving time and energy. Learning how to 
create a harmonious and satisfying home 
environment for different members of the 
family will be a major objective. Here 
again, students will learn from and with 
each other as well as from the faculty and 
resource specialists. The problems of the 
wife who must supplement her husband's 
earnings by working outside the home 
will be considered as well as the problems 
of the wife who finds it more satisfactory, 
or more feasible, to contribute her share 
to the family income by the efficiency of 
her management, by making and design- 
ing her own clothes, and by caring for her 
own children. 

Since members of any one of these 
groups will be concerned also with prob- 
lems on which the other groups are 
working, careful attention is being paid 
to the integration of the entire program. 
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Each conference group in turn will be 
responsible for presenting in evening 
lectures and discussions the materials and 
methods which promise to be of greatest 
concern and usefulness to all other 
students. 

The program just described may seem 
to anyone who has followed the progress 
of the Euthenics Institute since 1926 to 
involve many startling changes. These 
changes, however, are the result of dif- 
ferences in approach and method, and do 
not represent any fundamental change in 
goal or purpose. Euthenics is still con- 
cerned with ‘‘the application of the arts 
and sciences to the betterment of human 
living,’’ but has discovered that the 
““course’’ is not necessarily the most 
effective way to teach, and has learned 
that application must be made by stu- 
dents themselves in the light of their own 
interests and needs against the back- 
ground of their previous training and 
experience. The fact that the seminar or 
workshop method is being developed 
implies that euthenics is becoming more 
democratic, and that faculty and students 
together are assuming responsibility for 
the integration and vitality of the pro- 
gram. 

Much has happened since 1926 to make 
it imperative that the educational em- 
phasis be on creating intelligent aware- 
ness of a larger and more complex world 
than usually impinges on the conscious- 
ness of college graduates. Realization of 
this need is reflected in the definite effort 
of next summer's program to push the 
horizons of euthenics still further outside 
the home, into the community, and even 
into serious comsideration of the prob- 
lems involved in conserving natural and 
human resources im a democracy. This 
newer emphasis does mot imply that the 
home and its intimate problems are no 
longer of major importance; it does 











imply that the problems of the home and 
family life must be understood in a larger 
context. 

The same concern with the importance 
of experiencing democracy is reflected in 
the Children’s School. This laboratory 
no longer exists primarily to care for 
children whose mothers wish to attend 
the Institute. It too is becoming a work- 
shop for children, in which they help 


It is Paris! We turn off the busy, wide 
Boulevard du Montparnasse into an old 
and quiet street, rather narrow, hardly a 
block long. We pass a perfume store, then 
a hole-in-the-wall where a little old 
shoemaker works away, and we ate at 
Number 4, Rue de Chevreuse — Reid 
Hall, the Paris ‘‘home’’ of American 
university women. 

Number 4, Rue de Chevreuse, with its 
three stories of shuttered windows, its 
great wooden entrance doors, whispers 
of the past, especially at night when 
dimly lighted by a solitary street lamp. 
It has a long past. According to the 
deeds the house changed hands as the 
result of a lawsuit in 1767, again in 1795. 
We know nothing, however, of the 
Frenchmen who crossed its threshold at 
that far-away time. 

Within the wooden doors of Reid Hall 
is an eighteenth century cobbled court 
with the old well, the old trough, the 
old grilled garden gate. And within those 
doors is a delightful home, eighteenth, 
nineteenth century charm, twentieth 
century comfort. 

How do we live? Breakfast, the conti- 
nental coffee or chocolate, roll, butter, 
jam, is served you in bed. Lunch and 
dinner are delicious meals, a combination 
of French and American cooking. Dinner, 
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work out their own activities and create 

their own satisfying world. Children are 

also people and grow in dignity and self- 
confidence in a democratic environment. 

The ‘‘application of the arts and 

sciences to the betterment of human 

living’ cannot begin too early. 
Mary SHattuck FisHer 

Professor of Child Study, Vassar College 

Associate Director, Euthenics Institute 


served at seven, brings desserts that are 
works of art. After dinner everyone 
gathers in the salon for coffee or tea and a 
friendly chat before the fireplace. 

For those who wish there are French 
tables presided over by interesting, friendly 
Frenchwomen. There are in residence 
now, besides the French and Americans, 
an English girl from Oxford, a journalist 
art student from Sweden, a Belgian. 

A large library tempts you during 
leisure hours. The glassed-in gallery holds 
comfortable chairs and an American 
newspaper. The garden calls you to sit a 
while. 

As a visitor from the land of many 
bathtubs to a country of not so many, I 
hesitate to touch that subject. Life in 
Reid Hall does offer all the baths and all 
the hot water you wish, and without the 
charge for each bath, often encountered 
on this side of the sea. 

A more pleasant place to live than Reid 
Hall I cannot imagine. May you all one 
day enter the welcoming doors at Number 
4, Rue de Chevreuse. May you each open 
its casement windows one morning to 
look out on the autumn gold of the 
garden; one evening to see the Paris moon 
silver the trees in the old courtyard. 

Emity EpGar 
Reid Hall Scholar, 1938-39 


































































































































































+ NEWS OF THE COLLEGES « 


Goucher’s Fiftieth Birthday 


Goucher College celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in October. At the formal 
convocation, the president of the Board 
of Trustees reviewed the material and 
spiritual aims of the College, saying, in 
part, — 

We may be proud of the fact that for fifty years 
Goucher College has been one of the leaders in the 
battle for the higher education of women. The 
college, founded as the Woman's College of Balti- 
more, was from the beginning by its very existence a 
living and belligerent protest against the idea, or 
rather the prejudice, that women should not have 
equal opportunities with men in the educational 
world. It has not been merely a leader in the fight; 
it has been a participant in the victory. For there can 


be no question but that the victory is finally and 
conclusively won. 


Particular significance was given to the 
awarding of honorary degrees, for Goucher 
has awarded only ten such honors in its 
entire history. One of the eight recipients 
of the honorary degrees, six of whom 
were alumnae, was Dr. Margaret Shove 
Morriss, dean of Pembroke College and 
president of the American Association of 
University Women. Dr. Morriss, cited as 
“scholarly administrator, leader of the 
university women of America,’’ received 
the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

One of the highlights of the anniver- 
sary was the announcement of the winner 
of the nation-wide architectural competi- 
tion for the development of the 421-acre 
tract of land at Towson, twelve miles 
from Baltimore, where Goucher will 
eventually make its home. The winning 
design was considered especially excellent 
for the way in which it made use of the 


site and for the development and inter- 
relation of the various features; plans 
winning second place were valued for the 
creative beauty of the architecture. The 
competition, sanctioned by the American 
Institute of Architects, is a real event in 
the history of college building plans. 
The thirty-five sets of drawings submitted 
were exhibited in the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, and will be shown also in Phila- 
delphia and New York. Articles on the 
competition have appeared in the Ameri- 
can Magazine of Art and similar journals 
of art and design. 

Another highlight of the anniversary 
was the gathering of alumnae, students, 
faculty, and friends for a general discus- 
sion of the ends and means of college 
education. One of the distinguished 
discussion leaders, William S. Learned, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, began the con- 
versation by explaining some of the 
things he had learned in the study of 
Pennsylvania schools and colleges and 
had published in Bulletin 29 of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, called The Student and 
His Knowledge. This is the study of tests 
given to students in Pennsylvania col- 
leges, one of the results of which was to 
show that some upperclassmen obtained 
lower scores than they had achieved as 
freshmen. When Dr. Learned was asked 
whether the tests measure education, 
wisdom, and sense of social responsibility, 
or simply knowledge of facts, he ad- 
mitted readily that the tests can measure 
only the knowledge factor in the equip- 

















ment of a student, but he contended 
that it is valid to test a student on his 
knowledge because he cannot think in a 
vacuum. 

On further questioning concerning the 
great variation among students in the 
same class revealed by the tests, Dr. 
Learned agreed enthusiastically that al- 
most the exclusive value of these tests is 
for educational guidance. He insisted 
that the average college still thinks of 
freshmen as a homogeneous group and 
requires them all to take much the same 
courses. He gave it as his opinion that 
under these conditions superior freshmen 
find no challenge to their intellectual 
powers in their college work, and there- 
fore turn to outside college activities 
which interest them more, and that their 
academic interests simply deteriorate. 

Dr. Esther Crane comments in the 
Goucher Alumnae Quarterly: 

With this turn in the argument, the members of 
the Goucher faculty drew a deep breath of relief. 
All our hard work on placement tests, on achieve- 
ment tests, on helping students to arrange individual 
courses of study seemed to us worth while if perhaps 
it could save us from having students who actually 
knew fewer facts as seniors than they did as fresh- 
men. 

The interesting discussion, to which 
Dr. Kathryn McHale contributed, is 
beautifully written up by Dr. Esther 
Crane, professor of education at Goucher, 
in the November Goucher Alumnae Quar- 
terly, the Fiftieth Anniversary Number. 
This issue presents some impressive ma- 
terial on the first fifty years of a noted 
women’s college. 


Scholarships for Refugee Students 


College students have been quick to 
express in practical ways their sympathy 
with political refugees from Germany and 
Austria. At Bryn Mawr College students 
and faculty have held emergency meetings 
to discuss raising funds to aid students 
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from those countries. Two scholarships 
have already been made available at 
Bryn Mawr for German students. Rad- 
cliffe College students were quoted as 
saying that they would eat hash on 
Wednesday nights and give up ice cream 
on Sundays to help raise $500 to bring a 
Jewish refugee from Germany to study at 
Radcliffe. 

A dispatch in the New York Times says: 

The annual chest fund drive at Swarthmore Col- 
lege is being held earlier this year in order to use 
some of the funds collected in collaboration with the 
drive to finance refugee students at Swarthmore or 
other colleges in this country. By these scholarships, 
which will include other political refugees as well as 
Jews, Swarthmore students and faculty hope to 
express their sympathy for the unfortunates in a 
small but practical way. Furthermore, they believe 
that this opportunity for higher education will 
enable those who can take advantage of it to be more 


useful in the important reconstruction work of the 
future. 


Women in a Democracy 


In the closing hours of a most signifi- 
cant Conference on the Education and 
Position of Women in a Democracy, 
called by Keuka College at Keuka Park, 
New York, on November 7, and attended 
by many outstanding women, a national 
study of the subject was proposed. 

The study is to include the following 
items: First, to collect the data from ex- 
periments and studies completed and now 
under way. Typical areas where investiga- 
tions have pertinency are the influence of 
economic factors on the status of women; 
biological, psychological, and sociologi- 
cal findings with regard to women; 
cultural and traditional impact upon 
personality patterns; curricular experi- 
ments now being made in regard to 
women’s education; and philosophies 
underlying educational policies. Second, 
to evaluate and interpret these findings 
for educational and placement purposes. 
Third, to disseminate in popular form 
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the findings and their interpretations. 
Fourth, to recommend new studies. 

Consideration was given to certain 
basic assumptions which should precede 
such a study. The first of these has to do 
with the meaning of democracy as it 
relates to the education and position of 
women. Second, at what point in the 
development of democratic institutions 
should society forget women as such in 
favor of people as human beings? Suppose 
we admit that women are different, do we 
want to accentuate these differences by 
education or do we want to minimize 
them? These questions were considered 
particularly pertinent with regard to the 
development of educational curricula. 

A Planning Commission is to be ap- 
pointed and a second conference called, 
to prepare for the making of the suggested 
study. 

Dr. Kathryn McHale contributed to 
the conference a statement on the given 
topic, ‘the trend of replacing women in 
the professions versus the trend toward 
more women in the labor market.”’ 

A fourteen-page report on the con- 
ference and its results, containing im- 
portant material on the position and 
education of women in a democracy, may 
be secured from President J. Hillis Miller, 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. 


Women in College Admissions 


Writing on “Trends in College Admis- 
sion Requirements,”’ in School and Society, 
September 24, Harold A. Ferguson brings 
out some facts of interest to women 
students: 


In colleges accepting women, exclusive of the 
State universities, there is a demand for higher 
scholastic attainment for girls previous to admission 
than is required of boys. Swarthmore, for example, 
recently stated that it could accept only one-fifth of 
the girls applying for admission, whereas about one- 
half of the boys could be accepted, and Oberlin 
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stated that it could accept only 160 girls out of 450 
applicants. 


Conference at Purdue 


Sponsored by Purdue University through 
the Women’s Self-Government Associa- 
tion, an unusually interesting Conference 
on Contemporary Culture took place on 
the Purdue campus November 16-17. 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, as a trustee of the 
university, helped to plan the program. 
There were seminar groups, led by emi- 
nent men and women, on the theater, 
music in modern culture, contemporary 
painting, modern poetry, creativeness in 
sculpture, the dance, interdependent liv- 
ing, marriage, and youth problems. 
Hallie Flanagan and Doris Humphrey 
spoke on the arts of the theatre and of the 
dance. 


A Distinguished Dean Retires 


Concluding twenty years of service to 
Indiana University as dean of women, 
Dr. Agnes E. Wells retired from ad- 
ministrative duties last July to devote 
full time to her work as professor of 
mathematics. President Herman B. Wells 
said, in speaking of Miss Wells’ retire- 
ment as dean: 


For twenty years Miss Wells has been more than a 
dean of women. Not only has she discharged the 
routine duties of her office with extraordinary skill 
and great success, but also she has worked diligently 
to further the program of education for women here 
and elsewhere. For instance, the beginning of our 
dormitory system for women is generally attributed 
to Miss Wells’ far-sighted and energetic leadership. 
Throughout all her administration she has main- 
tained standards of scholarship and character of a 
very high order. In addition to her work on the 
campus, she has played an unusually active part as a 
leader in academic and club circles of the state and 
nation. 


Miss Wells is a member of the A.A.U.W. 
and from 1926-1929 was first vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 












It is gratifying to learn that the Associ- 
ation is affiliating with the National 
Coordinating Committee for Aid to Refu- 
gees and that it is to continue and increase 
its efforts to help our colleagues of other 
nations who are cut off from their work or 
their homes or both. As the situation has 
grown worse and worse, as the Germans 
have been added to the Russians, the 
Spaniards to the Germans, then the Aus- 
trians, and now many Czechoslovakians, 
the extent of the disaster has made it ap- 
pear overwhelming and bewildering. We 
must try to straighten out our thoughts 
and decide where and how we can best be- 
stow what aid we can give. 

Last summer at the I.F.U.W. Council 
Meeting in “London we found that the 
British Federation of University Women 
had been actively engaged for some time 
in helping university women refugees. 
Through them and their representatives 
on the Coordinating Committee in Lon- 
don the I.F.U.W. acquired some useful 
ideas for its own new Committee on 
Emergency Assistance for University 
Women. 

In the vast multitudes of refugees, it is 
the university women with whom we are 
most concerned, and among them we can 
distinguish several different groups. The 
scholars of really eminent achievement, 
like one I can think of from Germany and 
one from Spain, can without great diffi- 
culty find posts. Many universities would 
be glad to welcome them. We do not have 
to worry much about them. From among 
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all the others we should try to pick out 
the young scholars of greatest promise 
and keep them alive, enabling them to go 
on with their research, so that mankind 
may profit from their achievements. We 
cannot do that for many, alas; so we must 
try to choose the best. We must then help 
them to move from the places where they 
are forbidden to work to places where 
their talents can find expression. 

Not only research, but the active prac- 
tice of a profession we can sometimes 
help them carry on. Through the far-flung 
organizations belonging to the I.F.U.W. 
we can occasionally make fortunate 
transfers, like the case I heard of in July 
of an Austrian woman doctor, a Jew, 
whom the British were arranging to 
move to a place in India where there was 
great need of women physicians to prac- 
tice among the native women. 

What of the older university women? 
Their state is cruel indeed, but we can 
rarely do anything for them. Our funds 
are not sufficient to keep them alive for 
long, and new fields of work are gen- 
erally beyond their power. What money 
we have, what connections we can make, 
we should probably concentrate on the 
younger scholars — for the sake of their 
future usefulness and the perpetuation of 
our great traditions. 

It is on individuals that we must put 
our minds at the present tragic moment. 
If we think of the mass, we shall feel 
that our efforts are too trivial to be 
worth while. But if we think of the in- 
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dividual, of the peace of one human soul, 
the possible service to be given by one 
human mind, then we can appreciate that 
merely helping one is an immense contri- 
bution, and can have courage to carry on. 

Such bits of human aid in the chaos of 


WE AGREE TO DISAGREE 


To ‘‘make America safe for differences”’ 
is the phrase used by Arthur H. Compton 
of the University of Chicago, Nobel Prize 
winner in science in 1927, in pointing out 
the duty of organizations such as the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians. 
Dr. Compton’s words might be set down 
as the motto of A.A.U.W. study groups, 
for it has always been our pride that in 
these groups members of different reli- 
gious faiths, political beliefs, and eco- 
nomic convictions can together explore 
controversial subjects, with no obligation 
to arrive at the same conclusions, and no 


HONORS AND OFFICES TO WOMEN 


The Journat in this and other issues 
has carried its share of warnings that op- 
portunities for women are decreasing, and 
the back-to-the-home movement growing 
stronger. On the other hand, the clippings 
accumulating in the editor’s desk in the 
course of two or three months suggest 
that there is also evidence that women in 
this country are attaining some measure 
of recognition. To balance the picture it 
may be worth while to cull from some of 
the more important items. 

In literature, three American women 
have won signal honors within the past 
two months. Pearl Buck was awarded the 
1938 Nobel Prize for literature — the sec- 
ond woman and the third American to 
win this coveted award. (Sigrid Undset 
was the other woman to receive the Nobel 
Prize, ten years ago; Sinclair Lewis and 
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a dark world seem to be all we can do at 
the moment. Resolutions, protests, may, 
alas, harm rather than help our friends. 
Vircinia C. GILDERSLEEVE 
President, International Federation 
of University Women 


compulsion except to study objectively. 

In this connection, members who at- 
tended the discussion of social studies at 
Savannah will recall some of the com- 
ments there on controversial subjects for 
study. One member pointed out that 
A.A.U.W. can often help to take the 
venom out of a partisan controversy, by a 
deliberate and objective program of fact- 
finding; and another delegate suggested 
that A.A.U.W. groups can make a con- 
tribution by demonstrating how problems 
may be considered objectively when feel- 
ing runs high. 


Eugene O'Neill are the other Americans.) 

Two vacancies in the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, whose member- 
ship is limited to fifty, were recently filled 
by the election of Willa Cather and Ellen 
Glasgow. Only four other women have 
been elected to the Academy, which 
selects its members from the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. 

In the Foreign Service, we note the re- 
tirement of Margaret M. Hanna, who has 
served as United States Consul at Geneva 
since July 14, 1937. Miss Hanna entered 
the State Department in 1895, and 
before her appointment as consul was 
chief of the Office of Coordination and 
Review. During her career she attended 
many international conferences in Europe 
and South America as expert and tech- 
nical assistant. 





Editorials 


Turning to the political field, it is in- 
teresting to put together the figures on 
women elected to national and state 
offices in November. 

In the United States Senate, Hattie M. 
Caraway of Arkansas was re-elected, lead- 
ing her ticket in the state. 

For South Dakota, Gladys Pyle was 
elected Senator, but only for the short 
term ending January 3, 1939. 

In Illinois, Judge Jessie Sumner was 
elected to the House of Representatives, 
and Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachu- 
setts, Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, and 
Caroline O’Day of New York State were 
re-elected. But Nan Wood Honeyman of 
Oregon and Virginia Jenckes of Indiana 
will not return, leaving the number of 
Congresswomen reduced from five to 
four. 

No woman governors came in with this 
election, but other state offices fell to 
women in various states: 


Treasurer — Idaho 
Auditor — Arizona 


Commissioner of Charities and Corrections — 
Oklahoma 


Superintendent of Public Instruction — Colorado, 
New Mexico, lowa, Wyoming 


Secretary of State— New Mexico, Connecticut, 
South Dakota 


Clerk of the Supreme Court — Nevada, Minnesota 
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The lists given out by the women’s sec- 
tions of the Democratic and the Republi- 
can National Committees show the num- 
bers of women elected to state legislatures 
as follows: 


Alabama — 1 
Arizona — 2 
California — 1 
Colorado — 2 
Connecticut — 4 
Georgia — 2 
Hawaii — 2 
Idaho — 1 
Illinois — 4 
Indiana — 1 
Iowa — 1 
Maine — § 
Maryland — 4 
Massachusetts — 2 
Michigan — 2 
Minnesota — 3 


Montana — 2 

Nevada — 1 

New Hampshire — 25 

New Jersey — 1 

New Mexico — 7 

New York — 2 

Ohio — 2 

Oregon — 1 

Pennsylvania — 2 

Rhode Island — 5 

South Dakota — 1 

Texas — 2 

Utah — 4 

Vermont — 1 

Washington — 7 

West Virginia — 1 
Such figures need a good deal of inter- 

pretation before they can be taken to in- 

dicate the attitude toward women or the 

progress of women in any state. For in- 

stance, the imposing total for New 

Hampshire actually represents a small 

proportion of the 427 members of the 

New Hampshire House of Representa- 

tives. And for New York, one member of 

the Assembly explains that the New 

York legislative salary is the largest any- 

where —a fact that would naturally 

keep women out! 


CONGRATULATIONS TO DR. BRUNAUER 


A.A.U.W. extends congratulations to 
Stephen and Esther Caukin Brunauer on 
the birth of a daughter, Kathryn Caukin 
Brunauer, on October 24, 1938. Dr. Esther 


Brunauer will be on leave from her post as 
A.A.U.W. Associate in International Edu- 
cation until March 1, when she will 
resume her duties at Headquarters. 





THE DENVER CONVENTION 
JUNE I9-23, 1939 


The Program 

Plans for the biennial A.A.U.W. Con- 
vention in Denver are taking shape, and 
some of the distinctive features of the 
program can be definitely announced now. 

Everyone is enthusiastic over plans of 
the Denver Branch for the first evening: 
a ‘‘covered wagon supper’ in the pic- 
turesque Park of the Red Rocks, with 
typical early western fare served in the 
open from covered wagons, followed by a 
pageant written for the occasion, en- 
titled ‘‘Yesterday’s Women.’’ The pag- 
eant will depict pioneer women in such 
episodes as The Cliff Dwellers, The His- 
tory of Mining, The Mormon Trek, The 
Santa Fe Trail, etc. Staged against the 
background of fantastic rocks that form 
the back-drop of the Park of the Red 
Rocks natural amphitheatre, the pageant 
promises to leave an indelible impression 
of the part women played in the western 
frontier. 

Other especially interesting features 
of the program that can be announced 
now are the ‘‘Diagnosis of Education,”’ 
which will enlist outstanding experts in 
the field and the audience itself in the 
discussion; a special session at which new 
techniques in A.A.U.W. work will be 
presented; and a dinner celebrating ‘‘Fifty 
Years of A.A.U.W. Fellowships.”’ 


Representation 


Everyone who has attended a national 
Convention of A.A.U.W. agrees that 
these meetings give a new vision of 
A.A.U.W. and an incalculable stimulus to 
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branch and state work. An increasing 
number of branches are providing funds 
to enable one or more officers to attend, 
feeling that the investment is well worth 
while for the inspiration that is brought 
to the whole group by the Convention 
delegates. State divisions, too, are seeing 
to it that they are adequately represented. 

All groups are urged to make their plans 
for representation early, so that creden- 
tials may be in the hands of delegates in 
good season. 


Transportation 


Railroads no longer give special con- 
vention rates, but summer round-trip 
fares on the western roads are less than a 
fare and a third. For instance, the twenty- 
one-day round-trip summer rate from 
Chicago to Denver is only $35.75 — and 
on the streamlined trains the trip from 
Chicago takes but fifteen hours. 

The Burlington Railroad has already 
offered to operate a special air-condi- 
tioned Pullman for Convention delegates, 
leaving Chicago at 10:00 a.m. (Central 
Standard Time) Sunday, June 18, and 
arriving in Denver at 7:15 a.m. (Moun- 
tain Time) Monday, June 19 — in plenty 
of time for registration before the opening 
session at 2:00 p.m. Further particulars 
will be given in the April JourNAL. 


Hotels 


Convention Headquarters will be at the 
Shirley Savoy. Rates per day for the head- 
quarters hotel and others near by are as 
follows: 
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The Denver Convention 


Suirtey Savoy 
Court room with bath 
single, $2.50 
double, $4.00 
Outside room with bath 
single, $3.00, $3.50 
double, $5.00, $6.00 


CosMOPpOLITAN 


Single room with bath 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
Double room with bath 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 
Room and bath for 3 persons 
$2.50 per person 
Room and bath for 4 or 5 persons 
$2.00 per person 
Suites 
$10.00, $12.00, $15.00, $20.00 
Room without bath in the older building 
single, $2.00 
double, $3.00 


Brown Parace 


Outside room with bath 
single, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 
double (double beds), $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 
double (twin beds), $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, 
$10.00 
Two-room suite (parlor-bedroom) 
$10.00, $12.00, $14.00, $15.00, $16.00 
Skyline apartment (one to four rooms) 
one person, $8.00, $10.00, and $12.00 
two persons, $10.00, $12.00, $14.00 


Convention Committees 


ConvenTION Manacer, Mrs. Charles S. Bluemel, 
1401 Race Street, Denver, Col. 
CommitTEE ON NoMINATIONS: 
Dr. Mary Yost, chairman, Stanford University, 
Calif. 
Mrs. K. W. Jameson, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Dean Elizabeth Hamilton, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
Dr. Blanche Dow, 928 College Avenue, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 
Dr. Gillie Larew, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 
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CoMMITTEE ON Piace or Next ConvENTION: 


Mrs. Charles S. Bluemel, chairman, 1401 Race 
Street, Denver, Col. 

Mrs. Carlos A. Richardson, 28 Mason Drive, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Miss Eleanor Richardson, West Cherry Circle, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Hazel F. Linkfield, 219 North Common- 
wealth Avenue, Elgin, Ill. 

Mrs. J. Orin Oliphant, 302 South Third Street, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles O. Rose, 2880 Victoria Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Jessie Pangburn, Spearfish, S. D. 

CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 


Mrs. Frank G. Swain, chairman, 1008 Worsham 
Drive, Whittier, Calif. 

Mrs. J. R. Holt, Box 627, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mrs. Joseph McCord, Cole Apartments, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Miss Helen Moore, 6 West 21st Street, Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

Dr. Sarah L. C. Clapp, Louisiana State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, La. 

Mrs. Fred D. Farrar, 775 Kennesaw Avenue, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


ProGraM CoMMITTEE 


Dean Margaret S. Morriss, chairman, Pembroke 
College, Providence, R. I. 

Dr. Mildred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Miss Lura Beam, 1589 Midland Avenue, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Miss Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Miss Elizabeth Fackt, University of Denver, 
Denver, Col. 


CoMMITTEE ON Revision or By-Laws 

Mrs. Dennis Flahaven, chairman, Drummond, 
Mont. 

Dr. Mary C. Turgi, 505 J. M. S. Building, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Mrs. T. H. Dudley Perkins, Evergreen Lawn, 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Dr. Anna S. Starr, 157 College Avenue, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 





THE 1.F.U.W. CONFERENCE 


AUGUST 6~—13, 1939 


The Swedish Association of University 
Women has invited the I.F.U.W. to hold 
its eighth triennial Conference in Stock- 
holm, next August 6-13. In addition to 
the regular conference sessions, the Swed- 
ish and other Scandinavian associations 
are planning special events and interesting 
tours for delegates both before and after 
the meeting. The Danish and Norwegian 
Associations are planning to be “‘at 
home”’ in turn to any member who cares 
to call in at Copenhagen and Oslo the 
week before the Conference on their way 
to Stockholm, and the Finnish Associa- 
tion will entertain at Helsinki following 
the Conference. Both the Swedish and 
British Federations ! will offer group tours 
of their respective countries if a sufficient 
number of applications are received. 
The Swedish Federation is planning trips 
in and near Stockholm during the course 
of the Conference. 

“Vocational Guidance and Its Relation 
to Employment’ has been chosen as the 
subject for group discussion. It is hoped 
that the great practical interest of this 
subject in every country will spur mem- 
bers to make a serious study of it during 
the year and come to the Conference well 
prepared. ‘‘Reconciliation of Nationalism 


1 A notice received too late for inclusion here an- 
mounces a private motor-coach tour of the British 
countryside, including cathedral towns, typical vil- 
lages, gardens and old manor houses, organized by 
the British Federation for 1.F.U.W. members, July 
21-28. The inclusive cost will not exceed £15. Ad- 
dress A.A.U.W. Headquarters for further details. 
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and Internationalism’’ is another of the 
principal subjects of discussion. 

On the first evening there will be a 
reception for all members, and the next 
morning a public meeting for the formal 
opening of the Conference. Of special 
interest to all who plan to attend will be 
the excursion to the eighteenth century 
theatre at Drottningholm with tea at 
the old inn. Rivaling this excursion in 
interest will be the Midnight Promenade 
Concert at the National Gallery and the 
showing of Swedish films. In addition to 
the usual special-interest circle meetings 
there will be luncheons and tours for 
these circles. With the regular business 
meetings, group discussions, addresses, 
and sightseeing (including a trip to 
Upsala) it is evident that the program 
is even more stimulating than usual. 

Each national association may send 
one delegate for every two hundred 
members, with five delegates holding 
votes. For the American Association, the 
voting delegates are named by the Board 
of Directors, and the non-voting delegates 
are selected by the Sectional Directors on 
the basis of sectional membership. 

The Scandinavian members warn those 
wishing to attend that the holiday 
season in Scandinavia is short, and very 
popular. Members who plan to go are 
urged to write their Sectional Directors 
and make their bookings early in the 
year, and those who plan to tour northern 
Europe are advised to get in touch as soon 
as possible with the other Scandinavian 
associations. 
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* A.A.U.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 





Committee Meetings 


The fall months were exceedingly busy 
ones at Headquarters, with most of the 
national committees meeting to consider 
progress and plans and adopt recommen- 
dations to be submitted to the Board of 
Directors. Committee reports were too 
long to permit even a summary in these 
pages, but some of the most important 
matters reported to the Board and recom- 
mendations for action are noted below. 


National Board of Directors’ Meeting 


The Board of Directors met at national 
Headquarters, November 8-11. Reports 
of chairmen of national committees were 
presented, the nine Sectional Directors 
commented on progress and problems in 
their respective sections, the General 
Director summarized her own activities 
and called attention to needs and prob- 
lems, and the members of the Head- 
quarters staff reported their work since 
the last Board meeting. No one could sit 
through these sessions without a real 
sense of purpose and achievement in the 
Association, and also a sense of the com- 
plexity and variety of interests and condi- 
tions represented in the Association. 

Recognizing the problem which this 
variety of interests presents, members of 
the Board repeatedly emphasized the 
need for selection by branch and state 
officers in developing a program. It was 
felt that, since suggestions must be made 
for all types of branches, local officers 
and chairmen must exercise discrimina- 
tion in selecting activities that will 


result in a unified, well-integrated pro- 
gram, adapted to the needs of the branch 
and the community. 

Action of the Board on a number of 
important matters is reported below. 


The Arts Made Part of Our Program 


At the November meeting the Board's 
vote to establish the arts as part of the 
A.A.U.W. program culminated a long 
history of A.A.U.W. interest in the arts. 
For many years, branches of the Associa- 
tion have had study groups or other 
activities in the arts, and requests have 
repeatedly been made by branches, state 
divisions, and finally by the Savannah 
Convention, for some provision at the 
national Headquarters for assistance in 
developing an A.A.U.W. program in the 
arts. 

In order to discover the extent of active 
interest in this field and at the same time 
to secure a sound basis for working out an 
arts program, interested branches were 
asked last year to make a detailed survey 
of their communities, taking up resources 
that would affect expression in the arts, 
and the history of the arts in the com- 
munity. The survey was carried out by 
126 branches, and a summary of the 
returns was presented at the Board 
meeting. 

The Board voted to appoint an Asso- 
ciate in the Arts to assist A.A.U.W. 
groups that are interested in developing 
programs in this field. 

To work out first steps in developing 
an A.A.U.W. arts program, the Associa- 
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tion has fortunately been able to secure 
the services of Lura Beam, who has been 
arts chairman for some years. Miss Beam 
has resigned this post, and accepted the 
appointment as Associate in the Arts, 
beginning work on December 1. Everyone 
who has heard Miss Beam speak will 
feel that the Association is to be con- 
gratulated on having enlisted her unusual 
gift for arousing interest and stimulating 
a fresh approach to community plans and 
possibilities. 

The branches that carried out the origi- 
nal arts survey will be advised as to next 
steps, if they wish such assistance, and 
a revised survey plan will be sent to 
other branches requesting it. There is no 
thought of developing a uniform, nation- 
wide program; rather, the purpose is to 
give constructive criticism to groups in 
developing an arts program along the 
lines of their natural interest. 


Convention Plans 


At the meeting of the Convention 
Program Committee, general outlines of 
the Denver Convention program were 
agreed on, and later the proposed pro- 
gram was approved by the Board. The 
whole program promises a clearer under- 
standing of A.A.U.W. objectives, and a 
real stimulus toward realizing them. 

Further details about Convention plans 
are given on pages 104-5. 


Teachers Colleges 


New emphasis in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards in respect to teachers colleges 
was reported to the Board. A.A.U.W. 
members will recall that following the 
Convention action in 1935 and in coopera- 
tion with the Accrediting Committee of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, a special study was initiated 
to determine the advisability of the 
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continued use of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges as the agency 
for teachers colleges in the committee’s 
work. To this end the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges has submitted 
each year to the committee the names of 
four teachers colleges from which the 
committee might secure its information. 
This is the third year that the committee 
has spent gathering the material. 

Since 1929 the rating of the Association 
of American Universities has been the 
prerequisite for approval of liberal arts 
institutions by this Association. In No- 
vember 1937 the Association of American 
Universities agreed to study teachers 
colleges for approval. 

This year the American Council on 
Education has received a grant to make 
a thorough study of teacher training 
throughout the country. 

The two above-mentioned facts, in the 
opinion of the committee, will affect to a 
large extent the work of the committee 
as it pertains to teachers colleges. 


Federal Aid to Public Education 


For the past two years, the subject of 
federal aid to education has been an 
important item on the study program of 
A.A.U.W. branches. The Federal Aid Kit 
prepared for the use of members recom- 
mended the study of the Reeves Report. 
By considering federal aid to non-public 
schools, and by suggesting that ad- 
ministrative power be vested in the 
Federal Government, this report precipi- 
tated two major controversies reflected in 
the Harrison-Fletcher-Thomas Bill as 
presented in the last session of Congress. 

Last spring the A.A.U.W. was asked 
to take a definite stand on the matter, and 
the principle of federal aid to education 
was presented for emergency action to the 
bodies designated for such action, i.e., 
the Committee on Education, the Legisla- 
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tive Program Committee, and the Board 
of Directors, and was passed. 

In the meantime, the discussions of 
educators called together by the National 
Education Association (including staff 
members of A.A.U.W., who made clear 
the understanding that no item concern- 
ing federal aid was as yet on the A.A.U.W. 
legislative program) clarified the con- 
troversial issues. It is said that the bill to 
be introduced at the next session of Con- 
gress will recommend aid for public edu- 
cation only and give individual states the 
chief authority in administering such aid. 

In view of these changes the A.A.U.W. 
Board, representative of the membership 
at large, was asked to state the stand of 
the Association, which it did, voting in 
favor of the principle of ‘Federal aid for 
free tax-supported public education.”’ 


A.A.U.W. to Urge United States Member- 
ship in the International Bureau of 
Education 


On recommendation of the Committees 
on Education and on International Rela- 
tions, the Board of Directors instructed 
the Committee on Legislative Program 
to work for introduction of a Congres- 
sional resolution to make the United 
States a member of the International 
Bureau of Education. This action was 
taken with the understanding that the 
National Education Association would 
cooperate to bring this membership 
about. 


Affiliation with National Council on Mothers 
and Babies 


Affiliation of A.A.U.W. with the Na- 
tional Council on Mothers and Babies 
was recommended by the Committees on 
Social Studies and Education, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. The 
Associate in Education, with the As- 
sociate in the Social Studies as alternate, 


will follow the work of the Council this 
year to keep A.A.U.W. in touch with its 
work. State conferences of organizations 
interested in better care for mothers and 
babies are being planned as a first step in 
the Council's program. 


The Refugee Problem 


The International Relations Commit- 
tee, meeting September 30, discussed at 
length the aid which the I.F.U.W. and 
the A.A.U.W. may give to refugees, 
particularly university women. 

There are many ways, the committee 
reported, in which an organization like 
the A.A.U.W. can aid the refugees and 
help to solve the problem that has become 
a world responsibility. First, perhaps, is a 
job of education that this is a human 
problem and one that involves not only 
Jewish people but Protestants, Catholics, 
in fact all dissenters from Nazi theory. 
Our special responsibility in this matter, 
as the committee sees it, is to aid dis- 
placed university women, who have 
perhaps suffered most. In the past six 
months the A.A.U.W. has had corre- 
spondence with some fifty university 
women who must leave Germany and 
Italy, many of whom are distinguished 
in their fields. Members who know of 
openings in secondary schools, colleges, 
universities, and research institutions in 
their communities are urged to com- 
municate such information to national 
Headquarters. Retraining in languages 
and occupations, and aid in adjustment 
to a new life for many is urgently needed. 
Another urgent need is to find homes for 
young people, where they can enjoy 
security and peace without fear. It is 
essential that families be settled away 
from congested areas in communities 
which need their special skills and into 
which they will fit. 

Local coordinating committees have 
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been established in many communities 
throughout the country to carry out this 
work. The National Youth Administra- 
tion has offered the facilities of one of its 
camp projects for retraining young peo- 
ple, but money is needed for board and 
room, since government funds cannot be 
used. A list of communities where com- 
mittees have been set up and information 
concerning the N.Y.A. and other projects 
may be obtained from national Head- 
quarters. 


Resolution on the World Youth Congress 


The Board of Directors, on recommen- 
dation of the chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations, voted — 
in accordance with its belief in the necessity of 
developing understanding among the peoples of the 
world and its conviction that democracy and peace 
depend upon full, free, and open discussion of all 
economic, political, and social issues, [to] commend 
Dr. Henry Noble McCracken, President of Vassar 
College, Miss Helen Kenyon, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, and the Board of Trustees of 
Vassar College for inviting the World Youth Con- 
gress Movement to hold the Second World Youth 
Congress at Vassar College, August 16-23, 1938. 


Interchange of Teachers 


The A.A.U.W. Committee on the 
Interchange of Teachers announces that it 
is now possible to arrange exchanges with 
schools in Canada. The committee wel- 
comes applications from well-qualified 
teachers in all subjects, and in both 
elementary and secondary schools. Infor- 
mation and application blanks will be 
sent on request from national Head- 
quarters. 


Applications for Oxford 


American women who wish to be 
admitted to Oxford University for gradu- 
ate study in 1939 should send their 
applications to the A.A.U.W. Committee 
on Selections for Oxford not later than 
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March 1. The committee evaluates the 
preparation of applicants, and recom- 
mends to the women’s colleges of Oxford 
those whose records warrant admission. 
Application blanks and further informa- 
tion may be secured from national 
Headquarters. 


Survey of Women in Responsible Posts 


The Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women has asked branch and 
state chairmen to make a survey of 
women in governing and administrative 
positions in organizations having men 
and women as members. Branches are 
being asked to make the survey of local 
organizations (a blank form is provided 
for the recording of data), and the state 
chairmen will assemble data on statewide 
organizations, as, for instance, state 
teachers associations. The committee has 
set April 1 as the final date when reports 
from the state chairmen should reach 
Headquarters. 

The committee voted also to ask its 
state chairmen to examine the laws of 
their respective states for provisions 
relating to the representation of women 
on boards of trustees of state-supported 
institutions. State chairmen are asked to 
furnish Headquarters with this informa- 
tion at the time of the submission of the 
survey reports on April 1, and also to 
send information with respect to the 
actual representation of women on the 
boards of trustees of state-supported 
institutions. This, of course, is a part of 
the general survey mentioned above, and 
a part that the committee believes to be 
of special concern to the Association. 


The Equal Rights Amendment 


Discussing Item 15 on the A.A.U.W. 
Legislative Program, ‘‘Opposition to the 
Equal Rights Amendment,’’ the Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
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Women felt that it is extremely im- 
portant for branches to study the back- 
ground and implications of this proposed 
amendment and to become familiar with 
the arguments pro and con and the 
conclusion of the committee, reached 
after intensive study, expressed in the 
statement in the April 1938 JourNaL, 
pages 160-64 (an indispensable refer- 
ence). This conclusion, which has been 
adopted through the emergency legisla- 
tive machinery of the Association as 
the official position of the Association, 
is that we ‘‘oppose the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution as a 
means of securing equality for women in 
this country. It is definitely the method 
of obtaining equality to which we ob- 
ject." As the JourNat statement indi- 
cates, the committee stands for the re- 
moval of discriminations against women, 
but believes that the emancipation of 
women cannot come about through the 
mere writing of mathematical equality 
into the Federal Constitution; that, on 
the contrary, such a general formula may 
actually bring new and worse evils in its 
train. 


A.A.U.W. and Informative Labeling 


The Committee on Social Studies re- 
ported the active part the Association 
has taken in the work of the Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council since its organ- 
ization a year ago, noting the satisfactory 
cooperative relationship that has been 
established between consumers and re- 
tailers. The Council’s accomplishments 
in informative labeling were mentioned, 
particularly the Informative Labeling Man- 
ual, which was distributed late in June to 
selected members of the groups affiliated 
with the Council. The twelve check-lists 
sent out with the Manual, to discover 
what information consumers want on 
labels, had been returned by 120 A.A.U.W 


members by September 25, with com- 
ments and suggestions. 

The Consumer-Retailer Relations Coun- 
cil in its news bulletin of November 26, 
1938, states that the returns on the 
Informative Labeling Manual ate already 
sufficient to ‘warrant the assumption 
that the final publication on labeling, 
based on an analysis of the replies, will 
represent a cross section of national 
manufacturer, retailer, and consumer 
opinion on labeling.”’ 

Out of the total number of check-lists 
sent to members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and the 
American Home Economics Association, 
19 per cent have been filled in and re- 
turned; of the number sent to National 
Retail Dry Goods Association members, 
18.2 per cent; and 11 per cent from those 
sent to manufacturers. 


Fellowship Endowment 


In its discussions the Committee on 
Fellowship Endowment emphasized the 
general recognition of fellowships as an 
integral part of the Association's pro- 
gram throughout the country, valued 
not only for the results in building 
fellowship endowments, but also as a 
program that embodies the Association’s 
objectives and unites all branches in a 
common endeavor. As one of the Direc- 
tors expressed it, ‘‘Our work for fellow- 
ship endowment is no longer a campaign, 
it is an educational program.” 

The committee noted with satisfaction 
that ten Crusade Fellowships have al- 
ready been awarded; and that five fellow- 
ships to be awarded for 1939-40 are the 
fruits of work for the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund,—two Crusade Na- 
tional Fellowships, the Dorothy Bridg- 
man Atkinson Fellowship, the Margaret 
Snell Fellowship, and the Crusade Inter- 
national Fellowship. 
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The committee reported a much-cur- 
tailed budget for the fellowship endow- 
ment program, due to two causes: first, 
reduced interest rates, and second, the 
fact that when a unit’s endowment 
reaches $30,000 all interest on the endow- 
ment is assigned to the fellowship, 
although the unit itself may go on to 
raise a larger endowment (as the three 
units that have passed $30,000 are now 
doing) and still need help for its work. 
The committee, believing that the fel- 
lowship endowment work should be 
recognized as an integral part of the 
Association's program, recommended the 
following budget arrangement, which 
was voted by the Board of Directors: 

That the expense of the fellowship endowment 
program at Headquarters be transferred ultimately 
to the general budget of the Association, and that 
the salaries of the secretary and stenographer now 
paid from the fellowship endowment budget may 


be paid from the General Fellowships Fund begin- 
ning June 1, 1939. 


Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 


The 1939 Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War will be held in Washington, 
D. C., January 21-25. Discussion will 
center on three points: building effective 
peace machinery, reduction of war ma- 
chinery, and obtaining guaranteed secu- 
rity against war for every nation. A 
special feature of this Conference will be 
the presence of a number of distinguished 
European women, who will come to 
attend the meeting of the Women’s 
International Committee for Peace and 
Disarmament, to be held during the three 
days immediately following the Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War. 

The A.A.U.W., like the other partici- 
pating organizations, is entitled to a 
hundred delegates. Credentials will be 
sent on application to national Head- 
quarters. This conference, coming as it 
does early in a Congressional session that 
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will have to deal with urgent questions 
of American foreign policy, will be highly 
significant, and it is hoped that the 
A.A.U.W. will have a strong delegation. 


Experiment in Adult Education 


Final steps in preparation of a new type 
of study material were authorized by the 
Board of Directors. An experimental 
project in adult education has been under 
way for some months in the preparation 
of the series entitled You (‘You as an In- 
dividual,’’ ‘‘You as a Consumer,”’ etc.). 
Services of experts and technicians have 
been enlisted in developing a creative 
and experimental approach in this new 
study guide. The object has been to bring 
the material close to the individual’s 
experience, using the process of learning 
by doing, and presenting ideas in readable 
and dramatic form. It is expected that 
You will be ready for distribution March 
1, at a subscription price of $1.00 for the 
ten units. 


Current Emphasis in Legislation 


It is impossible as this is written to 
know which particular bills of interest 
to A.A.U.W. will be introduced in 
Congress, but some general forecast can 
be made as to items of the Legislative 
Program that will be represented by bills 
in this session. 

In the field of education, the Associa- 
tion will continue to support appropria- 
tions for the Office of Education. It is 
expected that the Neely-Pettengill Bill 
for the abolition of block-booking and 
blind selling will be on the ‘‘active’’ list, 
as Senator Neely has stated definitely 
that he intends to re-introduce the bill. 
It is understood, also, that the Harrison- 
Fletcher-Thomas Bill, providing federal 
aid to education, will be re-introduced in 
revised form, with provisions for state 
rather than federal control, and limita- 
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tion of federal aid to tax-supported public 
education. In this form the bill will 
embody the principles the Association 
has adopted for support. 

In the field of social studies the Associa- 
tion will continue to support appropria- 
tions for the Children’s Bureau, the 
Women’s Bureau, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Census Bureau, Central Statistical Board, 
and the National Resources Committee. 
To these bureaus is added the Food and 
Drug Administration, which is badly in 
need of funds to enforce the new Food 
and Drug Act, which the A.A.U.W. had 
a major part in effecting. Under Item 5 
of the Legislative Program, support will 
be given to a consumer agency in the 
Federal Government, and repeal of the 
Miller-Tydings Act. Under Item 8, the 
most important issues will probably be 
the extension of the social security pro- 
visions to dependents of insured workers 
and to certain types of employees who 
ate not now covered by the act. 

In the field of international relations, 
the emphasis for the coming year in 
American foreign policy will be, first, on 
possible contributions of the United 
States to a general international appease- 
ment; and second, on making the com- 
munity of interest of the nations in the 
western hemisphere a dynamic force for 
peace. The problem of general inter- 
national cooperation will come before 
Congress most specifically in the form of 
moves to revise or repeal the Neutrality 
Act. The A.A.U.W. is one of the organi- 
zations working for revision of the Neu- 
trality Act to permit the United States 
to act in concert with other nations to 
place embargoes on the shipment of war 
materials to aggressor nations. 

In the field of economic and legal 
status of women, if the Equal Rights 
Amendment should receive. consideration 


in Congress, the Association will oppose 
its adoption. 

The Legislative Notes will be continued 
this year, and will be sent out as occasion 
arises. Also, a special service is to be 
undertaken to keep legislative chairmen 
posted as to bills embodying items on the 
Legislative Program. From time to time 
a digest will be sent to chairmen, sum- 
marizing briefly the contents of ‘‘active’’ 
bills related to the A.A.U.W. program 
and other important measures bearing on 
the welfare of the nation, and reporting 
what is happening to these bills in 
Congress. 

A revised Legislative Kit has been 
prepared for the use of branch chairmen. 
The kit brings together explanatory 
statements and reference material on all 
the items of the national Legislative 
Program. 

Any of the above materials will be sent 
without charge to branches requesting 
them. 


Planning the 1939-41 Legislative Program 


The Committee on Legislative Program 
considered it essential to nave the opinion 
of the A.A.U.W. membership as a guide 
in drawing up the Legislative Program 
for 1939-41. Accordingly, the committee 
has asked that a branch meeting be held 
as soon as possible in every branch to get 
the consensus of the branch membership 
on (1) items that should be retained on 
the Legislative Program for the next 
biennium, (2) items that should be 
eliminated from the Legislative Program, 
(3) new items suggested for the Legisla- 
tive Program. 

Branches are urgently requested to 
send their answers to the national Head- 
quarters not later than January 15. 
Replies from the branches will be re- 
viewed by the committee at its January 
meeting, and a tentative Legislative 
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Program drawn up and submitted to the 
Board of Directors. The tentative program 
will go to the branches by March 1, for 
careful study before the Convention. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


January 20 Committee on International 
Relations, Washington, 
D.C. 

Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, Washington, 
D. C. 

Alabama State Meeting, 
Tuscaloosa 

Alabama State Meeting, 
Montgomery 

March 31-April 1 Virginia State Meeting, 
Lexington 

Pennsylvania~Delaware State 
Meeting, Bethlehem 

Illinois State Meeting, De- 
catur 

Washington State Meeting, 
Chehalis and Centralia 

Missouri State Meeting, 
Columbia 

North Carolina State Meet- 
ing, Winston-Salem 

West Virginia State Meet- 
ing, Morgantown 

California State Meeting, 
San Francisco 

Michigan State Meeting, 
Bloomfield Hills 

National Biennial Con- 
vention, Hotel Shirley 
Savoy, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, Stock- 
holm 


January 21-25 
January 23-25 


March 1] 


March 25 


April 13-15 
April 14-15 
April 21-22 
April 28-29 
April 28-29 
May 6 
May 26-27 
June 9-10 


June 19-23 


August 6-13 


New Branches 


Thirteen branches have been recognized 
since the publication of the October 
Journat. This brings the total number of 
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A.A.U.W. branches to 830. The new 
branches are as follows: 


Catirornia — Coalinga-Avenal 
Ipano — Kellogg 
Iturno1s — Peoria 
Kentucky — Ashland 
Micuican — Adrian Olivet 
Missouri — Hannibal 

Liberty 

Trenton 
Neprasxka — Alliance 
New Mexico — Grant County 
Oxranoma — Elk City 
PenNnsyLvaNnia — Scranton 


News of A.A.U.W. Fellows 


Many A.A.U.W. members will wel- 
come the news that Dr. Cecilia Payne 
Gaposchkin and Dr. Annie Jump Cannon, 
staff members of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, have received professorial appoint- 
ments and faculty membership by vote of 
the Harvard Corporation. Only one 
woman had ever before received a Har- 
vard Corporation appointment. Dr. Ga- 
poschkin held the Rose Sidgwick Fellow- 
ship, 1924-25. Her monographs, Stellar 
Atmospheres and The Stars of High Luminos- 
ity, are considered important contribu- 
tions to modern astrophysics, and a 
scientific periodical recently referred to 
Dr. Gaposchkin as “‘a pre-eminent astro- 
physicist."" In talks before A.A.U.W. 
groups Dr. Gaposchkin has more than 
once spoken of the psychological effects of 
sex prejudice which make the work of the 
woman scientist difficult. It is particularly 
gratifying, therefore, to have this recog- 
nition come to her from Harvard. 

From Dr. Perlina Winocur of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, come three publications 
on her work as Latin American Fellow in 
1935-36. One is a report of her research on 
haemolytic anemia, published jointly 
with Dr. Hugh W. Josephs in the Bulletin 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. One of the 
Spanish articles, which are published in 
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the Argentine Medical Journal, reports a 
study of haemolytic anemia in premature 
babies by Dr. Winocur; the other de- 
scribes the Harriet Lane Home for Invalid 
Children, Johns Hopkins University, 
where Dr. Winocur carried on her 
research. 

Columbia University Press in October 
published a book by Georgia Robison, 
entitled Revelliere-lépeaux, Citizen Director, 
1753-1824, based in part on research done 
by Miss Robison while holding the 
A.A.U.W. European Fellowship, 1930-31. 
The publication announcement carries 
this comment: 


This volume tells for the first time the full story of 
(Revelliere-lépeaux’s] life. The account is based upon 
sources brought to light in the course of extended re- 
search in French national and departmental archives 
and libraries and in numerous municipal and private 
collections. 

The book is of particular importance to specialists 
in the history of the French Revolution — four of its 
eight chapters are devoted to the years of the Direc- 
tory. Students of the theory and practice of govern- 
ment will find of more than passing interest Revel- 
liere-lépeaux’s advocacy of startling modern tech- 
niques of social control, as well as his fight for the 
principle of separation of powers at a time when a 
ministry-responsible-to-legislature policy failed of 
adoption by a hair’s breadth. 


Katharine Luomala, who held the 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
for 1937-38, has received a $2000 fellow- 
ship from Yale University and the Bishop 
Museum to continue her comparative 
studies in Polynesian mythology. While 
holding the fellowship from A.A.U.W. 
Dr. Luomala made a study of the mytho- 
logical stories found in New Zealand, the 


Hawaiian Islands, Tahiti, and other is- 
lands in the Society group, regarding the 


adventures of a famous Polynesian hero, 
Tawhaki. 


Invitation to the Golden Gate Exposition 


From Mrs. Faulkner, Director of the 
South Pacific Section, who is also serving 
as Director of Activities of the Women’s 
Board, Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, comes the suggestion that 
A.A.U.W. members who attend the 
Denver Convention will find much of 
interest if they will continue their travels 
to include the Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco’s Treasure Island. The Exposition 
will open on February 18, 1939, and will 
be continued until December 2. 

University women will be especially 
interested in plans to present something 
of the life and cultures of the various 
races and nationalities embraced in the 
Pacific area. The aim will be to emphasize 
the human side — culturally, histori- 
cally, and emotionally — of this area, 
which embraces more than half the peo- 
ples and lands of the earth. 

The annual meeting of the California 
State Division will be held in San 
Francisco May 26 and 27, with the second 
day’s program centered on the ‘‘Pageant 
of the .Pacific,’’ as the Exposition is 
called. 

Mrs. Faulkner adds: 


An invitation to all members of the A.A.U.W., 
their families and friends, goes with this notice. 
A warm welcome from the branches of the A.A.U.W. 
in California and the West awaits them. 
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PRESIDENTS OF A.A.U.W. STATE DIVISIONS 


Arapama, Dr. Hallie Farmer, Alabama College, 
Montevallo 


Arxansas, Miss Dorothy Yarnell, 1624 Summit 
Avenue, Little Rock 


Cautrornia, Mrs. L. Deming Tilton, 115 E. Pedre- 
gosa Street, Santa Barbara 


Cororapo, Mrs. Edward V. Dunklee, 924 Washing- 
ton Street, Denver 


Connecticut, Mrs. C. P. Rodenbach, 56 Terrace 
Avenue, Naugatuck 


Froripa, Mrs. J. R. Holt, Box 627, West Palm 
Beach 


Georaia, Miss Amanda Johnson, Box 156, Milledge- 
ville 


Ipano, Mrs. Harry Wood, 222 East Bannock Street, 
Boise 

Itx1no1s, Miss Hazel F. Linkfield, 219 N. Common- 
wealth Avenue, Elgin 


Inpiana, Mrs. Joseph McCord, No. 10 Cole Apart- 
ments, Greencastle 


Iowa, Mrs. I. H. Hart, 2516 Walnut Street, Cedar 
Falls 


Kansas, Mrs. N. T. Stewart, 825 S. Ninth Street, 
Salina 

Kentucky, Mrs. Frank L. McVey, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana, Dr. Sarah L. C. Clapp, Louisiana State 
Normal College, Natchitoches 


Massacnusetts, Miss Mabel L. Potter, Sconticut 
Road, Fairhaven 


Micuican, Mrs. Fred D. Farrar, 511 Greenwood 
Avenue, Birmingham 


Minnesota, Mrs. Harry W. Kavel, 2301 Irving Ave- 
nue, S., Minneapolis 

Mississipp1, Mrs. B. L. Parkinson, College Station, 
Columbus 


Missouri, Dr. Blanche H. Dow, 928 College Avenue, 
Maryville 


Montana, Mrs. Lloyd T. Sussex, 523 Sixth Avenue, 
Havre 


Neprasxa, Mrs. Bert Wallace, 2120 Fourth Avenue, 
Kearney 


New Hampsuirzg, Miss Ruth Woodruff, Williamson 
Avenue, Durham 


New Jersey, Mrs. Arne Fisher, 34 Elm Court, South 
Orange 


New Mexico, Miss Frances Carey, 132 E. DeVargos 
Street, Santa Fe 


New York, Miss Henrietta M. Langner, 631 Park- 
side Avenue, Buffalo 


Norta Carouina, Mrs. Charles T. Wanzer, 2111 
Briarwood Road, Charlotte 


Norta Daxora, Miss Edith Van Middlesworth, 
Sheyenne Apartments, Valley City 


Onto, Dean Elizabeth Hamilton, Miami University, 
Oxford 


Oxtanoma, Mrs. T. D. D. Quaid, University Sta- 
tion, Enid 

Orscon, Dr. Kate W. Jameson, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 


PENNSYLVANIA-DgLawarg, Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg 


Ruopg Istanp, Mrs. Philip H. Mitchell, 59 E. Or- 
chard Avenue, Providence 


Sourn Caroutna, Miss Isabel S. Watkins, 1410 
Laurel Street, Columbia 


Souta Dakota, Mrs. William H. Batson, 421 S. 
University Street, Vermillion 


Tennessee, Miss Eleanor Richardson, West Cherry 
Circle, Memphis 


Texas, Dr. Anna Powell, Box 310, College Station, 
Denton 


Vermont, Mrs. William M. Wills, Elm Street, Old 
Bennington 


Viroinia, Dr. Gillie Larew, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg 


WasHINGToN, Mrs. Victor Burke, 2002 Monroe 
Street, Pullman 


West Viracintia, Mrs. C. R. Nobles, 1811-21st Street, 
Parkersburg 


Wisconsin, Mrs. Wyeth Allen, 2977 N. Summit 
Avenue, Milwaukee 


Wyominc, Mrs. John C. Love, 801 South Beech 
Street, Casper 
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+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


SMALL BEGINNINGS IN EDUCATION 


A Branch Studies Itself 


Queens, New York, calls its most significant 
study group for the year that which the Educa- 
tion Committee organized for the study of its 
own future program. The chairman writes that 
the committee is fairly new and that the study 
of the A.A.U.W. program is particularly nec- 
essary in a highly organized and specialized 
community. 

The committee studied its educational pro- 
gram in relation to: 


(1) programs in education as indicated in the 
Journat and in the Suggestions from 
Branch Programs in Education 1936-37 

(2) programs of other organizations operating 
in fields of activity in common with that 
of A.A.U.W. 

(3) interests of members 


The chairman adds also, ‘‘I believe this com- 
mittee will be the medium for the expression of 
sound judgment on matters of education in a 
community where this has been sorely neg- 
lected.’ It might be suggested that in many 
other highly organized communities A.A.U.W. 
groups will find that a careful analysis of the 
situation will show that, in spite of many 
activities, some of the most important educa- 
tional services have been overlooked. 


First Steps 


The Buffalo, New York, Branch formed a 
new committee this year for the study of edu- 
cation. Their work started with the psycho- 
logically sound action of commending the 
appointment of two competent men to the 
school board. The next step was to suggest the 
names of two women candidates for a vacancy 
which will occur in May. This committee 
plans to continue the study of schools, and 


with so judicious a beginning it is sure to have 
success. 

The Green Bay, Wisconsin, Branch of the 
A.A.U.W. has a small Education Committee 
which had for its definite objective this year a 
plan to acquaint all the members of the branch 
with the scope and possibilities of the work in 
education. By fall the committee expected to 
organize at least one study group. 

Annville, Pennsylvania, a new branch, has 
no independent education committee as yet. 
The branch as a whole has discussed local 
educational needs, and after members of the 
branch board and chairmen of study groups 
surveyed the situation and conferred with 
leading educators, it was decided that a library 
project was the best first project for the branch. 
A library committee was therefore appointed 
to work with public school administrators. 


Programs Open to the Public 


The Tarkio, Missouri, Branch, says the 
chairman of education, is too small to admit 
of much in the way of study groups. So the 
educational project of the group has been the 
sponsoring of a number of educational pro- 
grams open to the public. A committee has 
also been at work on some of the research pro- 
grams suggested by the state chairman of 
education. To quote from the chairman's 
report: 


We feel that we have profited greatly ourselves by 
this work, and that we have succeeded in arousing 
much interest in public education in our community 
as well as having been enlightened ourselves con- 
cerning our schools. Although many of us are teach- 
ers, we found there is much in the workings of the 
machinery of the schools that we have taken for 
granted without inquiring too much into the real 
problems involved and the significance of the intri- 
cate organization. 
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COOPERATION — A KEYNOTE IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Understanding the Schools 


A group of fifteen enthusiastic women or- 
ganized last November for a better understand- 
ing of the Norwalk, Connecticut, elementary 
schools. At the first meeting the superintend- 
ent of schools and the grade supervisor told 
what to expect of the schools and outlined 
their own plans to better the schools. 

Other school departments were represented 
at later meetings of the group and between 
meetings visits were made to schools in nearby 
communities. 

The excellent cooperation established with 
school administrators and school teachers re- 
sulted in the establishment of a lending library 
by the school people for the use of the group. 
Also representatives from the group were 
present at all school board meetings. . 

The chairman's report included the follow- 
ing general summary of results: 


It was the first time, to the knowledge of the 
superintendent, that a group of intelligent women 
as an organization had taken an interest in the ele- 
mentary schools. . . . The group gained a greater 
understanding and respect for our schools and mem- 
bers are heartily behind our supervisor who is trying 
to raise standards. . 

Our study group has done a fine work, in that we 
are now backing the administration instead of con- 
tinuously knocking the system. We are now able to 
discuss our schools with intelligence, rather than 
prejudice. 


The Warrensburg, Missouri, education 
chairman writes that one of their most de- 
lightful study programs was an outgrowth of 
the ‘‘Know Your Schools’ project. The study 
group members entertained all the adminis- 
trators of the schools, the local superintendent, 
principal of the high school, head of the train- 
ing school, county superintendent, and the 
president and dean of the college. Every mem- 
ber met these school people personally and the 
result was a feeling of added cooperation and 
understanding. 

The only study group attempted this year by 
the Indianola, lowa, Branch was the group on 
School Organization and Reorganization — 
A Critical Problem in Iowa. This was a follow- 


up of last year’s study, called State Support for 
Public Education. Members are doing indi- 
vidual work on the different sections of the 
outline with conference meetings at intervals. 
The final report is to be made to the entire 
branch. 

The Fact-Finding Committee of the Rollo, 
Missouri, Branch was composed of one ex- 
school teacher, one elementary school teacher, 
and a professional librarian. This committee 
worked out a program in education called The 
Status of Education in Rollo. The coopera- 
tion of the city superintendent of schools and 
five principals was secured. The A.A.U.W. 
chairmen of fine arts and social studies groups 
cooperated with the Fact-Finding Committee, 
and their projects in fine arts and social] studies 
in the schools formed a part of the group dis- 
cussion. The meetings which the committee 
sponsored were open to non-members and pro- 
vided a real source of information for the 
public. The aim of the plan is to arrive at a 
conclusion as to local measures concerning the 
schools which A.A.U.W. members should 
support. 

A few results among others are: advocacy of 
city support through taxation for the recently 
undertaken children’s library and recommen- 
dations for at least one woman on the school 


board. 


Better Movies 


In Reading, Pennsylvania, the Educational 
Projects Committee has suggested a committee 
on Better Movies for Children. Already this 
committee has sponsored a children’s Saturday 
morning program. The group is preparing to 
organize a Better Movie Forum for the whole 
community. 


Child Study Aids Fellowships 


An interesting cooperative activity was 
sponsored by the Preschool Round Table of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Members of the 
round table organized a program on children’s 
literature, at which a professor from a local 
college spoke for the benefit of the Fellowship 
Fund. An exhibit of children’s books formed a 
part of the program. 















Tax Studies 


Problems in education was the chief study 
topic of the Rockford, Illinois, Branch. The 
incentive for organizing such a group was fur- 
nished by the school board's call for a refer- 
endum to increase property taxes in order 
to raise funds for the schools. The group 
reported excellent cooperation with the 
public library, board of education, the college 
faculty, and other community groups. 

For the first time in the Westerville, Ohio, 
Branch the Education Committee has begun 
to function in relation to the local public 
schools. A survey of tax distribution is now 
being made with the hope that the branch 
may be able to help bring about the allotment 
of a greater share of the tax receipts to the 
schools. 

The education group of Wayne, Nebraska, 
made a study this past year of the way in 
which Nebraska taxes are raised and dis- 
tributed. Questions dealing with educational 
advantages of different sections in their 
relation to the local tax burden were discussed; 
posters and charts vitalized the information 


Programs with and for Youth 


Weston, West Virginia, made up largely of 
teachers, found three years ago that the need 
for recreational activities for young people 
was one of the community's most serious 
problems. This year’s report shows the vitality 
of the project organized at that time. A pro- 
gtam sponsored every other Saturday night is 
open to all school pupils above the seventh 
grade. From eight to nine o'clock there is a 
class in ballroom dancing and from nine to 
eleven a dance with a local orchestra furnish- 
ing music. Each person pays ten cents, which 
cares for all expenses. More than a thousand 
boys and girls have been included in the vari- 
Ous activities this year. 

The Farmville, Virginia, Branch which is 
largely composed of teachers, cooperated with 
students of the local teachers college in giving 


TAXATION AND SCHOOL BUDGETS 


TEACHER GROUPS AND COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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for all participants. The study is part of the 
Nebraska State Plan for the study of education. 


Survey Results 


In last year’s Suggestions from Branch 
Programs in Education there was a detailed 
account of the survey which the Trenton, New 
Jersey, Branch had made of the public school 
system. Copies of the survey are still available 
at Headquarters for branches wishing to 
glean suggestions. The price is ten cents. 

It is especially encouraging this year to 
have a progress report from Trenton and to 
know that already there are recognized 
results from the survey by way of restored 
salary cuts to library employees whose basic 
salaries were less than $1,000, increases in 
book funds, and a better schedule of library 
hours. Schools too have received an increased 
amount for books and supplies. Two elemen- 
tary principals and twenty-one teachers have 
been added, while three new elementary 
school buildings will replace old buildings 
and improvements are to be made in several 
other schools. 


an exhibit of educational play materials. The 
recreation hall of the college was used for 
the exhibit. Instruments suitable for rhythm 
bands were shown as well as books and toys 
for the various ages. 


Three-Year Achievement Program 


The Richmond, Kentucky, Branch, which 
has a large teacher membership, has just com- 
pleted a three-year achievement program in 
behalf of the high schools of the county. As a 
background for the plan, the Education Com- 
mittee conducted a study to ascertain the out- 
standing needs. This study included: (1) a 
conference with the county superintendent for 
the purpose of ascertaining needs, offering 
cooperation, and obtaining permission to 
carry out the program; (2) a survey of each 
school with reference to the physical plant 
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and professional setup; and (3) conferences 
with the school principals and teachers on 
plans for the program. 

As a result, two types of work have been 
carried on. Sixty-five cultural programs have 
been given in the nine county high schools this 
year, and assembly programs during April and 
May centered around presentations of various 
vocations and the training needed for them. 


Aid to Rural Teachers 


Stillwater, Oklahoma, too, has proved that 
teachers can make a special contribution in 
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education outside of their own work. The 
Education Committee of the branch planned to 
help rural teachers improve their school pro- 
grams through the use of simple devices and 
inexpensive materials. Letters were written to 
teachers offering cooperation and enclosing a 
check list on school needs. Visits were made 
to the different schools and materials were 
loaned. 

The work reached about fourteen rural 
schools. The teacher group of Stillwater is 
to be congratulated upon its initiative and 
originality. 


NEW TECHNIQUES FOR EDUCATION PROJECTS 


Nursery Project, Pendleton, Oregon 


We regret that through a typographical 
error, an interesting nursery school project of 
the Pendleton, Oregon, Branch was attributed 
to Portland. It was in Pendleton that a ‘‘real 
life’’ demonstration of the nursery school 
program was presented at a general branch 
meeting, with children and teachers from the 
nursery school going through the regular 
routine. The result was enthusiastic support. 


Radio and Movies 


In Rochester, New York, a local radio 
station gave fifteen minutes of late afternoon 
time twice a month to the A.A.U.W. branch. 
Members of study groups prepared interesting 
reports of their study group findings for broad- 
casting, as a contribution in adult education 
for the whole community. 

Clarksburg, West Virginia, combined a 
study of toys with the production of a motion 
picture. After study of the toys best suited to 
the preschool child, the children of the mem- 
bers of the group were photographed as they 
were engaged in spontaneous play with the 
various recommended playthings. The film 


called ‘“‘Toys’’ is the result, showing the 
twenty-eight children of A.A.U.W. members, 
from a baby in his crib to the child entering 
school, playing with toys their mothers had 
selected on the basis of their study group 
work. The leader of the group is the owner of 
the movie camera and the work she has done 
in building this and other pictures illustrates 
how valuable a hobby may become as an 
education project. 

The child study group of El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas, sponsored a radio program for moth- 
ers, which contained nineteen broadcasts 
built upon the papers and discussions prepared 
by individual members for their own group 
programs. 


Children’s Symphony 


The Little Rock, Arkansas, Branch spon- 
sored a children’s symphony played by chil- 
dren for children. It was attended by 1,650 
children from the grammar grades and in- 
cluded among many contributions such 
lovely music as the “‘Dance of the Reed 
Flutes’’ from the Nutcracker Suite by Tschai- 
kowsky, Poldini’s ‘‘Dancing Doll,’’ and the 
first movement of Haydn's ‘“Toy Symphony.” 


GUIDANCE AND YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Internship Plan 


Because of the marked interest shown in the 
internship experiment of the New York City 
Branch, described in the June 1938 JourNaL 
(page 245), the plan is to be continued. In a 


four-page printed leaflet, issued this fall, the 
branch gives this résumé of its project: 


Aware of the difficulty that college graduates 
sometimes experience in bridging the transition be- 
tween college and business, the New York City 
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Branch of the American Association of University 
Women offers the recent college graduate a chance to 
get internship experience as a basis for obtaining a 
permanent position in her chosen field. 

Begun in the summer of 1938, the Internship Plan 
placed a group of carefully selected graduates from 
nine colleges in cooperating New York City organ- 
izations in the fields of advertising, publishing, per- 
sonnel, and commercial art. Through the summer 
months these young women received exploratory ex- 
perience under the direction of editors, office man- 
agers, personnel heads, and directors. In addition to 
training on the job, each member of the group was 
given a complete appraisal of her personal qualifica- 
tions and occupational abilities and capacities. 

This plan offers the college graduate an oppor- 
tunity to: (1) evaluate her abilities and capacities in 
relationship to the demands made by the field which 
she proposes to enter; (2) explore her chosen field 
together with related areas; (3) experience an intern- 
ship of from two to six months in at least one or- 
ganization; (4) practice interviewing and office tech- 
niques; (5) discover placement avenues. 

Procedure for application: (1) presentation of cre- 
dentials and grades from college; (2) letter of appli- 
cation giving detailed description of work desired 
and eventual goal; (3) personal interview with the 
director; (4) return of formal acceptance blank. 


The internships are limited to the fields of 
advertising, publishing, personnel, business, 
retail selling, merchandising, service and busi- 
ness fields, exclusive of the professions. For 
the first two months of the internship period 
the tuition fee is one hundred dollars. For the 
succeeding months the charge is twenty-five 
dollars per month. One or more tuition schol- 
arships will be awarded on the basis of merit 
and need. Registration for new interns takes 
place on the morning of the first and second 
Monday of each month at the A.A.U.W. 
clubroom. 

In addition to the actual internships, the 
program includes weekly forum discussions by 
prominent men and women as to the oppor- 
tunities and demands offered by various occu- 
pations, with an opportunity to talk individu- 
ally with speakers, and group meetings for 
remedial work in speech and carriage, training 
in office techniques, telephoning, interview- 
ing, letter forms, proofreading, etc. 

Applications are made to Miss Alice Rice 
Cook, Director of the Internship Plan, 


A.A.U.W. New York Branch, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City. 

One of the branch members participating in 
the administration of the plan has just sent us 
a letter of comment and evaluation. Among 
other things, she says that what were ex- 
pected to be stumbling blocks proved to be no 
obstacles at all; that, on the contrary, twenty 
interns (the number desired) were signed up a 
month before the course started; within three 
days of their arrival in New York all had been 
apprenticed satisfactorily; and within a month 
of the finish of the course all had permanent 
jobs, all of which resulted directly from the 
intern experience. Proof of the pudding! 

It is the opinion of this member that where 
such a plan is put in operation by an organiza- 
tion like the A.A.U.W., the recent graduates, 
their parents, the college, and the graduates 
already in business, not to mention possible 
employers, will all gain greater confidence in 
the value of a university education. It seems 
like the first intelligent answer, she says, to 
the question, ‘How can I get this experience 
that every business firm demands, if no one 
will give me my first job?’’ and it seems the 
logical preoccupation of a post-university 
group. 

The letter closes with this suggestion: 


Can’t you imagine an internship course being of- 
fered in all large cities where there is an A.A.U.W. 
branch to operate it and where there are openings 
for women in business? I say, ‘‘Where there is an 
A.A.U.W. branch to operate it,"’ because I feel that 
the authority of a recognized organization and the 
link with the colleges that the A.A.U.W. has were 
both vital to the plan's being accepted by parents 
and employers. If the plan were in operation in a 
number of cities, more girls could take advantage 
of it. 


Branch Interest in Guidance 


According to branch education reports to 
Headquarters this fall, 205 branches sponsored 
community activities in educational and voca- 
tional guidance, and 31, community youth 
projects. Also, there were 10 groups studying 
guidance, 16 study committees (combining 
study and activity) in vocational guidance, 
and 52 general branch meetings devoted to 
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educational and vocational guidance. There is 
evidence to show that the quality of branch 
guidance programs has been higher this year 
than ever before. As illustrations, one may 
give the New York program outlined above, 
the Elgin, Illinois, program described in the 
June Journat (page 256), and a number of 
others presented in the 1938-39 bulletin avail- 
able from Headquarters on request, Guidance 
Programs of A.A.U.W. Branches. 

A message has come from the International 
Federation of University Women to the effect 
that the subject for group discussion at the 
Stockholm Conference next summer will be 
“Vocational Guidance and Its Relation to 
Employment." The I.F.U.W. Council has 
sent to national associations, including the 
A.A.U.W., a questionnaire regarding the 
organization of vocational guidance in the 
different countries in order to have a basis for 
discussion at the Stockholm Conference. The 
Council expresses the hope that national asso- 
ciations will organize study groups on the 
subject so that members attending the Confer- 
ence will be thoroughly cognizant of voca- 
tional guidance organization in their own 
countries and thus be able to make a valuable 
contribution to the discussion. 


Colorado Youth Survey 


One of the current reports on youth projects 
is of special interest because it comes from 
Colorado, the place of our Convention next 
June. The Colorado State Division has en- 
dorsed a survey of the needs of youth in Colo- 
rado communities, this survey to be made 
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jointly by Education and Social Studies Com- 
mittees by April 1938. The October Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Colorado State Division says 
that following presentation of the needs of 
unemployed out-of-school youth at a luncheon 
at the state convention held in Greeley in 
September, attended by a number of school and 
National Youth Administration officials, the 
Colorado State Division voted unanimously to 
proceed with a study of the problem. A letter 
signed by the state president, the state educa- 
tion chairman, and the state social studies 
chairman, printed in the Quarterly Bulletin, 
says that by means of this survey conducted by 
branches throughout the state — 


A.A.U.W. will contribute another chapter to the 
story of the needs of youth as they are gradually being 
revealed throughout the country. And for the first 
time the story as it exists in smaller cities will be 
told. 

As the time for the national Convention ap- 
proaches, university women throughout Colorado 
are increasingly eager to have ready tangible evidence 
of their community interests. What better project 
than a study that reaches out into a whole com- 
munity, that places the ability of college women at 
the service of all young people, and that increases 
the understanding of a city with regard to its youth 
problem? .. . 

This survey is not intended to displace any work 
now being done in your community. It will, how- 
ever, produce one constructive piece of work done by 
the Colorado A.A.U.W. as a whole. The results will 
be of great value in any plans developed in Colorado 
for youth employment service, for provision of com- 
munity recreation, and for opportunities for voca- 
tional education. 


TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Study Groups 


Many of the international relations study 
groups throughout the country are taking the 
Lima Conference and Pan American Relations 
as the chief study for the year. Since this sub- 
ject will constitute the major emphasis in the 
international relations section at Denver, a 
thorough study during the year in study groups 
using the A.A.U.W. kit as background ma; 
terial or branch programs devoted to inter- 


American relations will lay a basis for further 
discussion at the Convention. 

A number of study groups are using the Mar- 
athon Round Table material this year, either 
in cooperation with other groups or as an 
A.A.U.W. group. These round tables are seek- 
ing to make community surveys of propaganda 
in the field of foreign relations. 

It may be of interest to note the division of 
activities in the international field during the 
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past year. Reports were received from 588 
branches, indicating that 412 study groups 
were conducted by 316 branches. The North 
East Central Section was the only one to show 
an increase in the number of groups over the 
previous year. 

There were 121 groups studying current 
events, 71 of which indicated that their study 
was based on the Problem-of-the-Month 
series. We are glad to report that the number of 
groups having no set program for study has 
continued to decrease. There were only 74 of 
these groups this past year as compared with 
125 for the preceding year. The study of the 
European situation was the most popular; 
Latin America was next in order. 


A.A.U.W. and the Community 


Many of the branches prefer the open lecture 
as a means of bringing better international 
understanding to their communities. This 
method was reported by 141 branches; 42 other 
branches conducted lecture series on interna- 
tional understanding, and 36 conducted forums 
or institutes. 

The tendency of the peace movement to co- 
ordinate its activities is indicated by the fact 
that 69 of the branches belong to cooperating 
councils in their communities. 

Of the 315 branches reporting communal 
activities, 213 had them in connection with 
study groups, while 102 did not have study 
groups, but conducted their communal activi- 
ties independently. 

Of the 588 branches reporting, only 122 


indicated that they had carried on no activities 
in the international field during the year. It is 
hoped that this number will continue to 
decrease. 


Cultivating Tolerance 


Branches in the Montana State Division are 
concentrating on the development of leader- 
ship through the cultivation of broad-minded- 
ness and tolerance and the ability to see and 
understand all sides of any situation. It is felt 
that this attitude of tolerance is a definite con- 
tribution which the A.A.U.W. may make to 
the contemporary scene, particularly in smaller 
communities where cooperative activities and 
ambitious projects are not possible. 


In Behalf of Refugees 


A meeting of representatives of more than 
fifty churches, colleges, and civic organiza- 
tions was called by the Philadelphia Branch 
on November 18 to consider how aid might 
be given in finding refuge for victims of Nazi 
persecution able to leave Germany. The meet- 
ing unanimously adopted a resolution com- 
mending the course of the President and the 
Secretary of State in expressing disapproval 
of persecution of minority groups. The resolu- 
tion closed with this statement: 


We believe we can best serve the distressed peoples 
of the world by remaining at peace and we would 
reaffirm our belief in the sacredness of human life, 
and the principles upon which this country was 
founded, by keeping ourselves free of intolerance and 
bitterness in the true spirit of democracy. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Recreation Project for Girls 


Members of the Dearborn, Michigan, social 
studies group have cooperated with the 
Y.W.C.A. in a recreational project for the 
youth of the Salina district. The program was 
motivated by a survey made in the spring of 
1937, and consists largely of the Salina Girls’ 
Club, organized late that year, and ‘‘health"’ 
classes for all women of the community. Ex- 
cerpts from the Director’s report in the spring 
of 1938 explain the work of the Girls’ Club: 


It has been found expedient to divide our club into 
junior and senior memberships, since we soon learned 
that the older girls resented joint activities with 
those considerably younger. We therefore tried to 
plan classes and groups in this way — those 10 
through 15 years of age were given activities not 
usually included in the school curriculum, while the 
older members were allowed to play basketball, use 
the pool, study dramatics, and join the Glee Club, 
without running into the younger girls, who had 
these activities as part of their school life. The handi- 
craft classes, basketry, leather work, flower-making, 
copper work, and the popular knitting and crochet- 
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ing groups, the modeling and charcoal drawing 
classes, the library and the dancing instruction, were 
open to all members. 

To carry on this project we have been most for- 
tunate in securing the backing of many of Dearborn's 
organizations and public-spirited citizens, and for 
the actual handling of the various programs, the 
personal services of fifteen people trained in their 
particular fields. 

Although many persons would think of us as a 
recreation center, we believe that the possibilities we 
offer extend beyond that field. With the enrollment 
in actual study groups totalling 323 in February, we 
feel we are opening to these young people avenues 
which may be of great value in their lives. 


Law for Laywomen 


An unusual study group is that on Law for 
Laywomen in the Washington, D. C., Branch. 
Inaugurated in the fall of 1937, it is being con- 
tinued for the 1938-39 season. In May, the 
group leader's report contained the following 
account: 


This group has met twice a month since October 
last. There has been no assignment of a textbook, but 
the procedure has been in the nature of round-table 
discussions of various previously announced sub- 
jects, news articles, and individual problems. 

At the first meeting the composition of the federal 
courts was studied, while at the second meeting a 
speaker discussed ‘‘Procedure before the Federal 
Courts in Immigration Cases."’ Following this a 
member, who had been granted a fellowship for re- 
search abroad, talked at an evening meeting on her 
study of European courts as compared with the 
United States Supreme Court. This gave the group a 
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comprehensive picture of the judicial system. We 
then launched into the study of contracts, agency, 
infants, domestic relations, wills, property, and at 
the last session there will be a discussion on ‘*Per- 
sonal Liabilities of Women,"’ with respect to the 
driving of automobiles. 

The subjects to be discussed have been chosen with 
the idea of giving the members a general knowledge 
of the laws by which they are governed, that they 
may protect themselves in future transactions, read 
and understand items appearing in the daily papers, 
as well as events current in their daily lives. There 
has been an enthusiastic response by the members of 
the group which has been gratifying to the leader, 
and a request that the plan be continued next year. 


Community Responsibility — a Survey 


The Lafayette, Indiana, Branch, through its 
Committees on Education, Legislation, and 
Social Studies, with the assistance of the 
recent graduate group, made a survey in 1937- 
38 of ‘‘all agencies engaged in welfare or social 
service work, both publjic and private, in 
Greater Lafayette.’’ The report, We in Our 
Community (88 pp.), traces the origin and 
growth and describes the programs of federal, 
state, and county institutions within the city; 
also, religious, fraternal, and service clubs; 
and private welfare organizations. 

The purpose of the study was to understand 
*“‘just how this community has assumed re- 
sponsibility for others’’ and to ‘“‘stimulate 
interest in welfare enterprises."’ The report 
analyzes services offered but does not make 
criticisms or recommendations. It presents a 
good factual basis for further study. 


Nore. — Material for this department is gleaned from reports and letters by the mem- 
bers of the Headquarters staff who have to do with the development of study programs 
and community activities: Harriet Ahlers Houdlette and Frances Valiant Speek, asso- 
ciates in education; Esther Caukin Brunauer, associate in international education; and 
Esther Cole Franklin, associate in social studies. They will welcome full details of new 


and significant branch activities. 








For Group Leaders and Members. — In 
Teaching Adults by Discussion the author, 
Thomas Fansler, comments on the purpose 
and techniques of group discussion, considers 
what can be accomplisbed through this 
method of education, and gives specific 
pointers on how to accomplish the most 
possible. This is an excellent analysis, clear, 
simple, based on experience. A.A.U.W. group 
leaders and members as well wii] find it help- 
ful. Thirty-five cents from the Service Bureau 
of Adult Education, Division of General 
Education, New York University, 20 Wash- 
ington Square, North, New York City. 


A Children’s Museum in Movies. — Proj- 
ects of the Brooklyn Children’s Museum are 
shown in a motion picture, ‘“The Child Ex- 
plores His World,’’ which illustrates the 
museum way of introducing city children to 
the world that lies beyond their own experi- 
ence. The picture suggests how any com- 
munity may create a children’s museum to 
help children by awakening new interests and 
encouraging self-expression and character 
development. This two-reel, 16 millimeter 
silent film may be rented for $3.00 a single 
showing. An outline with a bibliography and 
suggestions for effective showing is obtainable 
for 25 cents. Address the Division of Visual 
Experiment, Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 


Ten-Cent Books for Children.— To direct 
attention to inexpensive books that are good 
in content, approach, and appearance, a 
Selected List of Ten-Cent Books has been issued 
by the Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (15 cents.) The list includes an amazing 
variety of recommended picture books, story 
books, verse, books on music, the sciences, 
and other subjects. 
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Pan-Pacific Culture. — A study outline on 
*“Cultural Contributions of Pacific Countries,” 
by Marie M. Keesing, appeared in Pan- 
Pacific, January-March issue, 1938. Prepared 
for the fifth conference of the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association to be held in New 
Zealand in 1940, the outline is designed to 
deepen understanding and appreciation among 
Pacific peoples. Reprints, with a bibliography, 
are available without cost from L. Randall, 
419 W. 34th Street, New York City. 


World Economics Simplified.—A_ useful 
set of materials on world interdependence, 
written with the purpose of making world 
economics interesting and understandable to 
the non-expert, has been published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
405 West 117th Street, New York City. The 
materials, which include bibliographies and 
study guides, appear under these titles: ‘“The 
World on Wheels,”’ ‘“The Ties That Bind,”’ 
‘Foreign Trade and the Pantry Shelf,” 
‘Foreign Footprints in the Home,"’ and *‘The 
Machine Age in America.”’ 25 cents a set. 


Oxford and Cambridge Summer Sessions. 
—A six weeks’ residential] summer session, 
from July 11 to August 18, especially adapted 
to the needs of postgraduate students and 
teachers from the United States and the British 
Dominions, will be initiated this year at 
Oxford. The sessions will be in the field of 
socia] studies and will consist of three courses 
of lectures, open to men and women: on eco- 
nomic theory and institutions in Great 
Britain, political theory and institutions in 
Great Britain, and international relations. 
Address the Secretary, Delegacy for Extra- 
Mural Studies, Rewley House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford. The summer meeting that is 
held alternately at Oxford and Cambridge, 
this year to be at Oxford, July 27—-August 19, 
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will have as its topic, ‘‘England before and 
after the Great War, 1901-1939.’’ Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


Community Surveys.— For guidance in 
studying the local community, adult volunteer 
groups will find some excellent materials in 
the Ninth Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1938 (18 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass.). ‘The 
Teacher Explores the Community,’’ by 
Julian C. Aldrich, is especially stimulating, 
but all the articles, geared to the general 
topic, ‘Utilization of Community Resources 
in the Social Studies,’’ will prove useful. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has just pub- 
lished Your Community: Its Provision for Health, 
Education, Safety, and Welfare, by Joanna C. 
Colcord (246 pp.). It is a comprehensive 
statement on community functions and will be 
especially useful as basic material for groups 
undertaking community surveys, especially 
in the welfare field. 


Status of Women. — In February 1939 busi- 
ness and professional women of the United 
States will publish a book, Women at Work — 
A Tour Among Careers, presenting a picture, 
verbally and photographically, of women’s 
progress in the past fifty years and their place 
today in business and professions. The book 
will be published by the New York Career 
Tours Committee, cooperating with the 
World's Fair, a committee of twenty-nine 
national, state, and local women’s organiza- 
tions, of which the New York Branch of the 
A.A.U.W. is a member. Worn at Work will 
be an attractive book of about 100 pages, 
price 50 cents, to be ordered from the New 
York Career Tours Committee, American 
Woman's Association, 353 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 

In the series of bulletins on the Legal Status 
of Women in the United States being issued by 
the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., two additional 
reports are now available, those for Delaware 
and Idaho. Single copies may be secured 
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through the Women’s Bureau without charge 
as long as the free supply lasts. 

A new bulletin, No. 159 of the Women’s 
Bureau, Trends in the Employment of Women, 
1928-36, brings together such scattered ma- 
terial as is available to give some indication 
of the general trend of women’s employment 
since the 1930 Census. There is now being 
initiated, through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Department of Labor and various state 
labor departments, a semi-annual reporting of 
sample data that will give some idea of the 
current trends in women’s employment and 
wages such as are reported periodically by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the two sexes 
combined. The present bulletin, taken in 
connection with the earlier Women’s Bureau 
publications on employment trends, will form 
a background from which this material can 
be developed as it becomes currently available. 

In this bulletin on Trends in the Employment 
of Women, employment data from eight states 
are used. In the comparison of employment 
figures from 1930 to 1934, 1935, or 1936 in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Rhode 
Island — all important industrial states — 
women seem to have fared better than men, 
since men’s employment was less than in 1930 
in each of the states mentioned, and women’s 
employment, except in Rhode Island, either 
was above the 1930 level or was not so far 
below as men’s. 

Though some of these figures might seem to indi- 
cate that men were being replaced by women, a 
closer examination of the data reveal that this was 
not the case, since the major declines for men ordinarily 
were not within the area of woman employment. For 
example, in Michigan and Pennsylvania, where the 
movement differed most strikingly between the two 
sexes, the heaviest declines for men occurred in 
industries in which women usually are not engaged 
to any important extent, such as mining, heavy 
metal work, and the building trades, while in some 
of the other industries declines had been greater for 
women than for men. 

This is a far more definitely constructive 
study of the specific question of the effect of 
women in the labor market than is the report 
of the Unemployment Census, frequently 
referred to as the Biggers Report, which was 
issued in October. (Report of the-Unemploy- 
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ment Census, vol. IV, 45 cents.) Although the 
report of the Unemployment Census received 
considerable press comment, it was in no 
sense designed to analyze the larger employ- 
ment issues with respect to women, and it 
therefore touched the problem only  inci- 
dentally and in a general way. 


Public Service Fellowship.—A $1,400 
Public Service Fellowship, established by the 
former Women's Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform, is offered for graduate 
study in economics, government, history, and 
sociology. The award is made annually by a 
committee of the faculty of Barnard College 
to a woman who has graduated during the 
past five years and shows promise of usefulness 
in the public service (ordinary fields of teach- 
ing not included). Address Professor Jane 
Perry Clark, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Youth Surveys. — In response to an increas- 
ing desire among communities, large and 
small, to find the facts about their own youth, 
the American Youth Commission has an- 
nounced for publication about December 10 a 
48-page pamphlet entitled How to Make a 
Community Youth Survey. Outlining briefly the 
purposes served by such surveys, and essential 
preliminary steps, the pamphlet proceeds to 
explain the methods of collecting information 
and of digesting and interpreting the results. 
From the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; 25 


cents. 


Guidance. — For guidance committees, these 
recent articles and publications will be 
useful : 

Teachers College Record devotes its October 
1938 issue to ‘‘Guidance in Public Schools,”’ 
with articles on guidance at the elementary 
and secondary levels, the work of the voca- 
tional counselor and of the placement officer, 
problems of pupil adjustment, etc. A single 
copy, price 45 cents, may be obtained from 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

School and Society for October 1, 1938 in- 
cludes an article on ‘‘Purposeful College 
Days’’ by Laurence Lange, criticizing the 
stereotyped College Day and suggesting ways 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


In Connection With 


The Stockholm Convention 
Summer of 1939 


9 Countries including Scandinavia 


Leaders—Prof. Treadwell Smith and Dean 
Lucy J. Franklin, Boston University 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


Bureau of University Travel 
Box J 10 Newton, Mass. 














Why Don’t You Travel? 


Don’t say “I can't afford it.’ $20 takes you to Central Amer- 
ica; $70 on a 22-day up to France and Holland; $18 on a 


Mississippi River cruise; $389 around the world. Large outside 
rooms and good meals included. Via motor vessel, freighter, or 
>. passenger ship — the pleasant way thousands of teach- 

. physicians, authors — even movie stars — are going. Hun- 

s of low cost trips to practically everywhere. Prove you 
an afford to travel. Send 25 a or stamos) for COM- 
PLETE Low Cost Travel uid ARIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Dept. AK, 27@ Lafayette pisaen New York City. 


SCANDINAVIA CALLING! 


Visit Stockholm and help A.A.U.W. Fellowship Fund. 
Dr. Lucile K. Delano and Dr. Minnie A. Graham of 
Queens-Chicora College announce attractive itiner- 
ortes leading to Stockholm, including motor travel in 


land or on the Continent, Norwegian Fjords, 
Viebs Copenhagen. 8 Tour arrangements in charge 
2 one of the leading travel organizations. ® Com- 
mission to A.A.U.W. Suiioenbine, 
For information address DR. DELANO 


1035 East Morehead St. Charlotte, North Carolina 





STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE! 


Tours to Europe including the International Meeting 
in Stockholm. § dinavia may be preceded by 
British Motor Tours and followed by Russia or the 
Continent. Leaders include — Mrs. Wm. M. Barber, 
Strickland Gillilan, Russell Wright, Reinald Werren- 
reth Marston Balch, Susan F. West, and Granville 

Hicks. Commission arrangement with Fellowship 
Fuca. Send for full details. 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 


Babson Park Massachusetts 














YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


= -two months’ course provides intensive and basic 
apananes in the various branches of nursing. Leads to 
Games of Master of Nursing. A Bachelor's degree in 
arts, science or philosophy from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. For catalogue address 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 












BOOK MANUSCRIPT S 


Wanted — All subjects, for imme- 
diate publication. Booklet sent free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING = 
324 Newbury St., Boston, M 
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Be. 
TO THE WOMAN 


WHO PAYS! 


Economy is important in your 
choice of a New York hotel 
... there are so many other 
ways to spend money! But the 
name must be socially ac- 
cepted ... the location con- 
venient but quiet... the at- 
mosphere congenial. Beekman 
Tower is the paragon that 
answers these requirements 

. rising lofty and serene 
from the very heart of things 
. .. offering cool and cheerful 
sky-view rooms, 


Single Rooms from $2.50 Daily — 
$11 Weekly 


Double Rooms from $4 Daily — 
$18 Weekly 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


49th Street * One block from East River 


NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS 
NATIONAL PANHELLENIC FRATERNITIES 


yy 
yOu CAN'T AFFORD 


to be without these REPORTS! 


You need unbiased, technical guidance in your 
shopping. Without it, mistakes in buying 
may cost you many dollars every year. Where 
can you get this guidance? From Consumers 
Union — the much-talked-about organization 
which takes leading brands of merchandise 
into the laboratory, tests and compares them, 
tells you which to buy and which to avoid. 


Results of tests on products — with ratings by 
brand name as *’ Best Buys,’’ ‘* Also Acceptable,” 
and ‘‘Not Acceptable’’ — are reported each 
month in CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS. 
Order these REPORTS today! They'll help 
you make real, substantial savings! The same 
fee also brings you a 288-page BUYING 
GUIDE containing buying recommendations 
on over 2,000 brands of products. 


FREE to members! Monthly CONSUMER QUIZ, 
consisting of analyses of advertisements and simple 
tests on products, for use in consumer classes. 


Consumers Union, 55 Vandam St., N. Y. C. 


Send me the Reports for one year plus the 
Buyinc Gunz. I enclose $3. I agree to keep 
confidential all material sent to me which is 
so designated. 


to make it really useful. In the issue for 
November 5, 1938, Clement Williams gives 
some helpful warnings on “Limitations to 
Vocational Guidance.” School and Society is a 
weekly, 15 cents a copy, from The Science 
Press, Lancaster, Pa. 

Occupations for June 1938 gives on page 904 
good directions as to what a community may 
do to determine the educational and vocational 
guidance needs of youth in a city or town. 
Occupations is a monthly, $3.50 a year, 50 cents 
a copy, from National Occupational Con- 
ference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

College Projects for Aiding Students, by Fred J. 
Kelly and Ella Ratcliffe, is Bulletin 1938, 
No. 9 of the Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior (10 cents from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.). 
This bulletin describes some of the largest and 
most unusual of the projects developed to as- 
sist financially needy students, such, for in- 
stance, as the cooperative housing projects at 
some of the state universities. Various money- 
making opportunities provided by certain 
colleges are outlined and accounts are given of 
self-help colleges. Although intended for 
use of other colleges, this pamphlet is a 
good one for the counselor. 


Consumer Materials.— Consumer groups 
will welcome Helen Woodward's It’s an Art, 
a highly readable analysis of advertising 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938. 405 pp. 
$2.75), and Margaret Reid's Consumers and th 
Market (New York: F. S. Crofts, 1938. 584 pp. 
$3.75). Also, they should have at hand for 
careful perusal and frequent reference the 
September 1938 issue of the Consumers’ Guide, 
which includes a condensed and graphic 
presentation of consumer income data as 
reported in the National Resources Committee 
study, Consumer Incomes in the United States. 

The Annual Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938, appeared early in December (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 15 cents). Consumers 
will be particularly interested in the section 
on the Trade Practice Conferences and that on 
Special Procedure in Certain Types of Adver- 
tising Cases. Copies of the Trade Practice 
Rules promulgated since the close of the fiscal 
year may be secured from the commission. 





